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Join $7,500 Prize Contest 


SEE PAGES 32—33 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Mixed Marriages 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


_ This new 96 page book Fp een the findings of trained 
investigators of every faith and shows how every comprehensive 
study leads to one conclusion: mixed marriages have so many 
inherent difficulties and disadvantages that young people who 
wish to achieve deep and lasting happiness should avoid them. 


_Father O’Brien shares the results of his forty years ex 
perience in counseling young men and women of all faiths on 
problems of courtship and marriage. Because of this new book’s 
factual impact and generous insight and encouragement it is 
bound to lessen the heartaches and tears of all young couples 
and add to their joys and happiness. 


Its aim is to safeguard and promote happiness of every 
couple contemplating marriage 
—the joy and happiness of the 
non-Catholic is of equal concern “Meets an urgent need... 
as with that of the Catholic. timely and practical. It 


50c per copy postpaid merits millions of readers.” 


Five or more, 40c each postpaid 
$23.00 per -100, plus postage 


ARCHBISHOP CUSHING 


Helpful Reading for Young Men and Women 


HOW TO GET MARRIED (5) UNTIL DEATH DO US PART (44) 


SHALL | MARRY A NON-CATHOLIC? (131) FALLING IN LOVE (40) 
WINNING YOUR FRIEND FOR CHRIST (48) BOY MEETS GIRL (33) 
CONVERTS: HOW TO WIN THEM (100) HOW LOVE HELPS YOU (94) 
SO YOU THINK YOU’RE IN LOVE! (63) WATCH YOUR HABITS (113) 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS (110) NOW, HEAR OUR SIDE! (97) 
THE WEDDING SERVICE IN ENGLISH (105) LOVE FOR KEEPS (26) 


CATHOLIC MARRIAGE: HOW TO ACHIEVE IT (45) AIDS TO PURITY (49) 
EXPLANATIONS FOR A STRANGER ATTENDING CATHOLIC SERVICES (81) 
NOVENA TO ST. MARY GORETTI (73) TRAINING IN CHASTITY (55) 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


we'll send you one copy of 
or The Truth About Mixed Marriages — PLUS 
any ten (10) of the above 10c pocket-size booklets! 
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Lorna Callahan 


Catholic Education 2? 


Vacation’s Over . . . School’s Begun 


UT in St. Anthony’s school 
yard a row of card tables have 
been set up. Back of each is a 
black-garbed Sister, ready with 
erg list, fountain pen, receipt 
ok and a box that should hold 
change but never seems to. In 
front of each card table is a line 
of mothers, their hands filled with 
twenty-dollar bills and struggling 
pre-schoolers who couldn’t be left 
at home. 

In the background is a bedlam 
of noise, punctuated by frequent 
screams of recognition as the old- 
er students greet one another after 
summer's separation. The 
younger ones, in spite of admoni- 
tions to “keep that new dress 
clean” or “don’t you dare fall on 
the cement and tear those new 
pants,” race around like crazy. 
After a while a bell rings, and, 


miraculously, the noise ceases, as 
orderly lines form in front of eight 
smiling, slightly militant Sisters. 

V. sation is over. School has be- 
gun. In spite of the “scraping” to 
cover the registration fee, k 
rental and first month’s tuition 
which, monetarily, have come all 
too fast, we mothers of the parish 
gladly turn our children over to 
the care and guidance of the Sis- 
ters. For the next nine months 
it will be “Sister said this,” and 
“Sister did that.” But we're hap- 
py to take second place. 


Mother’s Coffee Hour 


As a bonus for having to stand 
in the lines, one for ae grade in 
which we have a child, the Moth- 
ers’ Club has a coffe hour. It’s a 
nice way to bring the mothers to- 
gether, too, after a three-month 
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absence—and a handy way of ex- 
tracting the dollar dues. Be that 
as it may, over coffee and too 
many doughnuts (result of our 
sudden delicious sense of freedom 
and desire to celebrate) we dis- 
cuss the Sisters on the teaching 
staff this year. With a great sigh, 
Mrs. Amalfi lets it be known that 
Sister Ludwina “is still here,” in 
spite of all the talk about her re- 
tiring. Sister Ludwina is a woman 
in her sixties, and children to her 
are not just “precious little darl- 
ings” who must be cajoled into 
learning. With Sister Ludwina, 
you learn—or else. 


Three of my boys have passed 
through the “Sister Ludwina” 
stage. With the last one I was in 
a state of near-collapse the whole 
first semester. I could see the big 
red “F” on his spelling paper as 
far away as the bus stop. And I'd 
think, “Oh, No! Not again, after 
he worked a whole hour last night 
on those words.” But “F” it was, 


and continued to be until I felt 
sure that Sister Ludwina didn’t 
know any other letters of the al- 
phabet. A strange thing, though, 
this boy wound up the school year 
with better grades than any of. the 
others. 


Trying Pays Off 
And that is one of the reasons 
I’m all for parochial school train- 
ing. The Sisters will not coddle 
a child. They have no fancy way 
of grading, “Satisfactory accord- 
ing to his ability,” or some such 
evasive statement. Each child is 
graded according to the job he 
has done in each subject. And all 
the while he is competing for a 
lace in that class. Competition is 
healthy. It’s sharpening, and so 
vitally necessary for our children’s 
eventual facing of the world. They 
will find, once they enter it, that 
the world will not baby them 
along, and that it’s the one who 
has and to compete that wins 
out. 
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Unless there is something radi- 
cally wrong, a child will thrive 
under a competitive system. The 
trying pays off, and self-confi- 
dence grows. I just have to look 
back at my own life to realize the 
importance of self-confidence, I 
did not have it as a child, as I 
bumbled from one grade in public 
school to another. And the mark 
remains upon me. I'm still self- 
‘conscious in front of new people. 
But my children could step up and 
shake hands with the Pope or the 
President, with all due respect, of 
course, and take it in their stride. 


In parochial school, self-reliance 
starts immediately. The children 
are treated as young people with 
a mission (even first graders have 
homework) and are given a feel- 
ing of responsibility. I can well 
remember the presentation of the 
Christmas story from the pulpit, in 
which our daughter, then in first 
grade, had a part. It was quite 
a piece for a small six-year old to 
commit to memory, and [ still 
shudder as I think of her mounting 
the pulpit in her long, chiffon 
robe, to face the filled church. 
But she had been well-trained, 
with tape-recordings made by Sis- 
ter and played back so that she 
would know the sound of her de- 
livery. With one smiling look at 
Sister up in the balcony, she be- 
gan the passage from the Bible: 

“Now in the sixth month the 
angel Gabriel was sent from God 
to a town of Galilee called 
Nazareth, to a virgin be- 
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trothed to a man named 
Joseph, of the house of David, and 
the virgin’s name was Mary. And 
when the angel had come to her, 
he said, ‘Hail, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee. Blessed art 
thou among women.’ When she 
had heard him she was troubled 
at his word, and kept pondering 
what manner of greeting this 
might be. And the angel said to 
her, ‘Do not be afraid, Mary, for 
thou hast found God. Behold, 
thou shalt conceive in thy womb 
and shalt bring forth a son and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus’. . .” 


My husband and I aged ten 
years during that recitation, but 
our daughter had a look of su- 
_ confidence on her face. She 
ater confided that she was a little 
bit nervous, but there was no 
thought in her mind of letting Sis- 
ter down. Sister expected her to 
come through with flying colors, 
and she did. And that’s what it 
takes to form the habit of self-con- 
fidence—to be given a job to do, 
to be expected to do it, and to 
do it. 

With our oldest boy already 
graduated from high school, we 
have seen this self-reliance grow 
with the years. Long before paro- 
chial school students are through 
high school they generally know 
what they want to do with their 
lives, for they have been taught 
that their lives are valuable and 
precious in God's sight and they 
should do something worthwhile 
with them. 
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In many ways a public school 
education is fine. That's what I 
had, and I emerged from high 
school a full-fledged stenographer, 
capable of earning my own living. 
But not once from kindergarden 
to junior college (except for a brief 
sojourn in Australia where an aft- 
emoon a week was given to reli- 
gious instruction) was God 
brought into the picture. I have 
learned through my own experi- 
ence that education and religion 
should not be separated, as if re- 
ligion were something to be dealt 
with only on Sundays. If educa- 
tion is necessary in the growth of 
a child, religion is more so, for it 
tempts every thought and act in 
his most formative years. 


Based in Religion 


I was watching and listening to 
a psychologist on TV (you know 
me, always trying to get a few 
pointers for free) and he sat on the 
edge of a desk, swinging his leg in 
a blase fashion. With a look of 
amused contempt on his face, and 
to get us all off on what he fig- 
ured was a proper start, he pooh- 
poohed the idea of including God 
in the realm of psychology. In his 
estimation, religion was for the un- 
sophisticated, and not to be 
brought into the picture. 


This is not the sort of teaching 
I want for my children, one that 
minimizes the importance of God 
and laughingly discounts His exis- 
tence. I believe in God. J believe 
that He is the Author of all things, 


including sociology, espe- 
cially psychology. As a convert, 
I learned the difficult way to value 
God, but the hard-won knowledge 
is doubly precious to me. This is 
what I want for my children. This 
is the heritage I want for them. 
With them it’s to be God, first, 
last and always. Only in the paro- 
chial school can I have that guar- 
antee, for the Sisters and the 
teaching Brothers get their orders 
straight from that Superintendent 
on High, God Himself. 


Parents’ Duties 


How we educate our children 
depends on our own focus. If we 
think that knowing, loving and 
serving God is the most impor- 
tant thing in life, then we must, 
in all conscience, send our chil- 
dren to Catholic schools, no matter 
what the sacrifice. God has en- 
trusted our children to us, and 
what happens to them is our 
sacred obligation. But we need 
not worry if home, and school and 
church all work together for our 
children’s good, for our children 
will emerge whole persons, not 
torn between the vital elements in 
their lives. 


My youngsters’ non-Catholic 
grandmother was looking over 
their report cards at the close of 
the last school term. “Well,” she 


remarked, “they all seem to get A 


in religion, at least.” 


And that, I think, has been well- 
worth the price. 
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There really is an answer 


HIGHWAY MURDERS 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


EDITORIALS, plus letters to the 

editor, not to speak of maga- 
zine articles and the like, deplore 
the terrific toll of life on our high- 
ways. Is there an answer? 

Many safety devices have been 
tried. In New Jersey over the 
Jast Fourth of July weekend, there 
were exhibited along the high- 
way some horribly wrecked cars. 
“This could be you!” was the un- 
spoken but unmistakably clear 
message, intended to shock driv- 
ers into exercising caution. 


Over the same weekend, most’ 


states at least called out extra 
highway patrols, even though pro- 
vision was often made for radar 
checks of speeding cars. 

Apparently none of it helped 
much. There remained drivers who 
to save a few minutes’ time lost 
a life; almost four hundred persons 
died during that three day holi- 
day. 


What more can be done to stop 
the slaughter? Other measures 
have been suggested. One of the 
best seemingly, is the seat belt 
idea, plugged recently by a nation- 
al magazine in a feature article, 
and commended by editorial writ- 
ers of various big city newspapers. 
In the event of a collision, the 
safety device would prevent a per- 
son’s being thrown through the 
windshield, or out of a sprung 
door onto a concrete road. 

Another idea frequently men- 
tioned, and repeated just the other 
day in a letter to the editor ap- 
pearing in a leading Philadelphia 
newspaper, was the manufacture 
of smaller, less powerful cars in 
the future. Obviously, the possi- 
bility of danger decreases when 
cars are incapable of great speed 
and of jack rabbit acceleration. 
Of course, as the writer of the 
letter in question admitted, since 
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the public could not be asked to 
relinquish immediately present 
power cars, the program would 
take some years to put into effect, 
but he argued eloquently that the 
results were well worth waiting 
for. 


Still another letter to the editor, 
with more emotion than reason, 
demanded that the President of 
these United States “do some- 
thing” here and now. “He spoke 
bravely” of reducing traffic fatali- 
ties, but these were “just fine 
words,” as he had not acted. 


It Was There All Along 


As I saw some of the safety de- 
vices in practice, and as I read the 
letters, the editorials, and the 
magazine articles, slowly in the 
back of my mind there stirred a 
latent memory. I recalled more 
than a year ago (I had scarcely 
given it a thought in the interval) 
I was invited to speak at a Cath- 
olic Book Forum in Wilmington, 
Delaware. Some officers of the 
organization met me at the rail- 
road station to drive me to the 
assembly hall. As we entered. the 
car, the driver, without batting an 
eyelash, and without announcing 
her intention, made the sign of 
the Cross, and said a little prayer 
aloud for aid in driving safely and 


sanely. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: There is 
the answer. 

Most accidents can be traced 
to somebody’s carelessness or 


thoughtlessness. Now if every 
time we got behind a wheel we 
said such a prayer sincerely (not 
perfunctorily as we often say 
Grace before and after meals) we 
would eliminate our own careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness, that’s for 
sure. The practice, if widely 
spread, would in the end eliminate 


almost all accidents. 


Now, with the answer before us, 
let’s get working on it, each of us 
on his own. Oh, I hasten to add 
that to work on it, I don’t mean 
that we must necessarily write ar- 
ticles or letters to the paper about 
the idea — though actually that’s 
not a bad way—but I mean simply 
say our prayer in the manner of 
that woman, out loud and in the 
presence of whoever hap to 
be in the car. If we do that, I'm 
willing to bet it would catch on. 
Why who knows—some enterpris- 
ing gent may soon be selling little 
prayer cards to be affixed to the 
dash board. Or maybe there will 
be placards along the highway 
asking in characters three feet 
high: Did you pray before you 
took over the wheel? Or: Is God 
With You in the Driver's Seat? 


However regardless of that last 
flight of fancy, to say the prayer 
is the thing. I repeat let's get 
working on it now. 

But the question may arise: 
What prayer to use? What words 
to say? 

I don’t remember the words that 
the woman in Wilmington used. I 
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remarked to her that day about 
her prayer and she brushed me off 
with a modest comment that the 
idea wasn’t original with her, that 
she thought the prayer was “offi- 
cial” in the Church. When I con- 
sidered writing this article, I asked 
a few ple if they had ever 
heard of such a prayer and all pro- 
fessed ignorance. 


However, whether we find the 
official prayer or not—if indeed it 
is official—isn’t particularly impor- 
tant. Each of us can make up his 
or her own prayer. Here's one I 
just devised, garnished with 
quotes from the Psalms and all: 


“O Lord hear my prayer; let 
my cry come unto Thee. Keep me 
mindful of Thy presence, and 
heedful of the safety of my neigh- 
bor on the highway. Direct Thou 
our way; make Thou the crooked 
path straight; and deliver us from 
all evil of soul and body. Amen.” 

If there is anybody who doesn’t 
wish to compose his own prayer, 
he can clip the above, mount it on 
a five by three filing card and put 
it in the glove compartment, 


where, until he learns it by heart, 


it will be handy for reference. 

But reading it over myself 
again, I wonder if for some people 
that Biblical sounding language 
might not seem stilted or exalted, 
or perhaps to others, always in a 
hurry, the prayer will seem too 
long. As an _ alternative, how 
about: 


“Dear God, watch out for me; 
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help me to drive carefully, and 
keep my mind on what I’m doing.” 
Or thinking subjectively, rhym- 
ed words are the best; they are 
so easy to remember. Certainly 
it should be perfectly permissible 
to borrow from Kipling: 
“Lord God of Hosts be with 
us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget.” 


Praise or Protest 


Less than 9 per cent of the 
200 parents interviewed in a 
television survey in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, “are in the habit 
of writing letters” to praise 
or protest TV programs, a 
priest who helped carry out 
the study has reported. 


Father Stanley J. Zekas, 
television and radio represent- 
ative of the Diocesan Christian 
Entertainment Commission, 
said, however, that 80 per cent 
of the parents stated they help- 
ed their children select pro- 
grams and 64 per cent said 
they do not allow their fami- 
lies “to view television as often 
as they please.” 


Less than 5 per cent claimed 
they watched religious and 
educational programs. Among 
th men, sports, news and com- 
edy ranked in that order, and 
among the women plays, news 
and comedy ran one-two-three. 
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\VARIOUS proposals for federal 
aid for school construction 
studied by the respective commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House 
during the recent session of the 
84th Congress. The House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee re- 
ported a bill for debate. We be- 
lieve that we can add interest to 
our study of its provisions by in- 
terweaving a few facts on the 
Catholic financial contribution to 
the construction and operating 
costs of the public schools. 
The bill approved by the 
House Committee would set up a 
four-year program of federal-state 
participation, with federal grants 
of four hundred million dollars a 
year on a matching basis for the 
construction of new schools. 

It would provide also for the 
federal purchase of $750,000,000 
in school bonds in districts which 
cannot sell bonds at a reasonable 
rate of interest. 

A third provision would pledge 
United States credit on a match- 
ing basis for bond issues for ex- 
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isting or newly created state 
school building authorities. The 
federal government, of course, ex- 
pects repayment on the bonds and 
due release from credit obligations 
assumed under the third provision. 


This is the substance of the 
bill. To add interest to the study 
of its provisions we submit the 
fact that the Catholics of this 
country, by the construction and 
operation of their own schools, 
are doing considerably more for 
the public schools than the federal 
government proposes to do. 


Take the item of construction 
alone. The government has re- 
ported that the private school con- 
struction in the United States in 
1954 totalled five hundred and 
fifty million dollars. What portion 
of this was Catholic we are not 
told, but we are assured that more 
than 90% of the private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the 
country are Catholic. 

It seems clear, then, that the 
Catholic contribution to school 
construction in the United States 
last year was one hundred mil- 
lion dollars more than the federal 
government proposes to grant to 
the states for public school con- 
struction in each of the next four 
years. 


That this Catholic contribution 
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Gift to the Public Schools 


is not a one-year phenomenon is 
clear from the comment by the 
Bureau of the Census (Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 54): 

“Growth in private elementary 
and high school enrollment has 
taken place twice as fast, percent- 
age wise, as it has in similar levels 
of public schools since 1948, the 
first year for which census data are 
available on school enrollment by 
type of control of the school. Dur- 
ing these six years, the number 
of public school pupils has in- 
creased by 4.8 million, or 20 per 
cent, whereas the number of pri- 
vate school pupils has increased 
by 1.2 millions, or 49 per cent.” 
(Should we correct the census 
comment to read, two and one- 
half times as fast?) 


From this data we can derive 


Enrollment 
(000 omitted) 
2 
a2 
Section On 
Northeast 5,560 1,494 
No. Central 7,189 1,116 
South 9,411 486 
West 8,545 272 
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Even more striking is the 
Catholic contribution to the cur- 
rent expenditures for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the pub- 
lic schools. There are various ways 
of looking at this, but we select 
one based or geographical con- 
sideration, for we believe that it 
points up the whole issue of fed- 
eral aid to schools. 

The statistical abstract of the 
United States for 1954 provides a 
table (No. 141, page 126) show- 
ing the 1951 enrollment in the 
public schools and the current ex- 
penditures, in the four great sec- 
tions of the country: Northeast 
(Maine to Pennsylvania), North 
Central (Ohio to Kansas), South 
(Delaware to Oklahoma), and 
West (Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific). 


the following table: 


8685 
Oo &O 
$281 $247 $195 
239 215 186 
165 144 138 
263 231 214 
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It is perfectly clear from this 
table that in the Northeast, where 
Catholics are very numerous, 
their gift to the public schools 
amounts to the difference between 
$247, the cost per pupil enrolled 
in the public schools, and $195, 
the expenditure per pupil which 
the same budget would allow if 
Catholics closed their schools and 


Catholic gift 
per pupil 
Northeast $52 
North Central 29 
South 6 
West 17 


In legal terminology, this is a 
grant-in-aid. Nothing is expected 
back. There are no bonds, there 
is no interest to pay. This grant 
for operating expenses, frees other 
monies for school construction. 
The total present grant to the pub- 
lic schools, then, is the annual ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 for 
Catholic school construction, plus 
the $620,692,000 for operating 
expenses, or a_ grand total of 
$1,120,692,000. 


This is contribution No. 1 of the 
Catholics to the public schools of 
the United States. 

Contribution No. 2 is the local 
tax paid by Catholics along with 
their fellow-citizens. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the proportion of 
Catholic children of the United 
States enrolled in the public 


sent their children to the public 
schools. This amount is fifty-two 
dollars per pupil. Extend it to the 
5,560,000 pupils enrolled in the 
public schools, and the total con- 
tribution in that section of the 
country is $289,120,000. For the 
four sections of the country it is 
as follows: 


Number of Total 
pupils contribution 
5,560,000 $289, 120,000 
7,189,000 214,841,000 
9,411,000 56,466,000 
3,545,000 60,265,000 
Grand total $620,692,000 


schools is 38% for the elementary 
schools and 60% for the high 
schook. 

Contribution No. 8 is the state 
tax, which, like the local tax, is 
paid alike by Catholics and non- 
Catholics. It is the unused portion 
of these two taxes, representing 
the education expense of 62% of 
our elementary school pupils and 
40% of our high school students, 
that makes up the gift of $1,120,- 
692,000 to the public schools. 


Contribution No. 4 exists in 
California, where in spite of a law 
to the contrary, real estate taxes 
are imposed on parochial schools. 

Contribution No. 4 for the rest 
of the country (No. 5 for Cali- 
fornia) is proposed in the current 
Bill for federal aid to public 
schools. 
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Turning back to the table which 
shows the cost per pupil for cur- 
rent operations, we find that the 
South presents the acute prob- 
lem. The small Catholic popula- 
tion in that section makes a mag- 
nificent gift — $56,466,000 — to 
the public schools, and _ this is 
more than the total expenditure 
for operating public schools in 
nineteen of the states of the union. 
But it spreads thin over the al- 
most ten million pupils in that 
section. 


If the Catholic school popula- 
tion of the South were sufficient 
to provide for that section the 
bonus the Northeast enjoys ($52 
per pupil) the expenditure in the 
South, with no additional taxation, 
could be $190 per pupil, or only 
five dollars less than the expen- 
diture in the Northeast, and four 
dollars more than the expenditure 
in the North Central States. 


Is there some way to solve this 
problem fairly and decently, with- 
out taxing the whole country, and 
thus asking Catholics for a fourth 


(in California, a fifth) contribu-: 


tion? 
Catholics would be delighted, 


of course, if the well-known re- 
ligious zeal in the South would 
manifest itself in the establish- 
ment of an abundance of private 
schools in which religion could be 
taught without the violation of 
conscience. 


Put the matter this way: In the 
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Northeast, the states collect 100% 
of the taxes and spend them on 
80% of the students. If through 
the zeal of existing religious 
groups in the South only 80% of 
the pupils would depend on tax 
money for their education, the 
situation would be relieved. 


We believe that the good will 
and the zeal for this exist. Can it 
be channeled by _ enlightened 
leadership? If this estimate is cor- 
rect, then the problem can be 
solved without the danger of fed- 
eral interference the local 
schools of our nation. 


Federal interference? It is in- 
evitable if the federal government 
finances the schools. A minority 
opinion published in October, 
1931, with the report of President 
Hoover’s National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, stated cor- 
rectly: “It is not easy to conceive 
the practical possibility of any 
federal grants ever being made 
for education in general without 
some specific legal supervision of 
the manner in which the monies 
shall be used. The function of 
supervising the use of federal 
grants for education would natur- 
ally devolve on the Department 
of Education, thus making it a 
potent instrument for federal con- 
trol.” 

Let us suppose the administra- 
tion of such funds were in the 
hands of a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, a state which spends $14.80 
for elementary and secondary edu- 
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cation for every dollar it spends 
on higher education. What would 
be his reaction towards a request 
for funds for elementary education 
from a state which spends only 
$3.20 for the grade schools for 
every dollar it spends on higher 
education. 

There are six states among the 


“needy” which spend less than 


four dollars for grammar and high 
school for every dollar spent on 
higher education. That is their 
privilege, and they should cherish 
and protect it. Their best protec- 
tion is the rejection of federal con- 
trol, and their position is strong 
if they reject federal aid. 


Reprinted from “The Catholic Standard 
and Times,” Philadelphia, 


With Mary at the Cross 


“Today is a day of ultimates and of clear-cut choices. For 
the lines are sharply drawn. Either we stand with Mary be- 
neath the cross, or we stand with the shouting rabble about the 
cross. We find ourselves either as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, or are found to be members of the mystical 
body of antichrist. We become totalitarian antichristians and 
have our all taken by the state. Pius XI stated absolutely that 
‘In this conflict there is really question of the fundamental 
problem of the universe and of the most important decision pro- 
posed to man’s free will: For God or against God. This once 
more is the alternative that shall decide the destinies of all 
mankind in politics, in finance, in morals, in the sciences and 
in the state, in civil and domestic society. In the East and in 
the West, this question confronts us everywhere . . .’ Let me 
add that there is no middle ground, no island on which we 
can stand, no fence we may straddle. It is Christ or it is anti- 
christ. Never were Christ’s words more true: ‘He who is not 
with Me is against Me, and he who does not gather with Me 
scatters’ (Lk. 11:23). But this is the truth. which makes our 
day of golden opportunity and one of real glory; for we can 
do exactly what Mary did in her Fifth Dolor. We can side with 
Christ when He has no one else at His side.”—From God, a 
Woman and the Way By Rev. M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0. 


Important People 


Geniuses are interesting; but it still remains a fact that the 
most important work of the world continues to be done by aver- 
age people—our good mothers, for example—Ave Maria 
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M. D. Amator 


Pope of the Eucharist... 


JT was nearly fifty years ago that 

an English family had an audi- 
ence with the Pope. They had 
brought along their four-year-old 
son to receive the blessing of 
the Holy Father. Although the 
father of the lad may have been 
slightly ill at ease, the little one 
was completely unafraid and walk- 
ed directly up to Pope Pius. 

In the course of conversation 
the child’s father mentioned that 
the youngster though only four 
was eagerly looking forward to re- 
ceiving his First Holy Commun- 
ion. Pope Pius was impressed 
and began to question the little 
one. The Holy Father soon real- 
ized that the child knew well that 
it was Jesus he was to receive in 
Holy Communion. The four-year- 
old quickly told the Holy Father 
also, “Jesus is God.” 

To the delightful surprise of the 
child’s father, Pope Pius X asked 
that this child be brought to him 
in the morning, and he promised 
himself to give the little one Holy 
Communion. 

You can estimate the joy of this 
family and especially that of the 
favorite child. Yet this was not 
an exceptional instance, for Pope 
Pius X did the same in the case of 
many other children, And then, 


St. Pius X 


First feast 


of new saint 


a few years later, he made possible 
this tremendous privilege to all 
children throughout the world. 

No longer were young children 
to be deprived of the spiritual aids 
needed so greatly during their 
formative years of life. The forces 
of evil are great. They are ever 
ready to undermine and destroy 
the innocence of the child. It is 
to Saint Pius X that children 
throughout the world are grateful 
for making available to them this 
source of strength, their Eucharis- 
tic Lord, before their souls become 
sullied by sin and caught in the 
temptations of youth. 


First Feastday 


On March 1 of this year our 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII, designated September 3 as 
the universal feast of Saint Pius 
X, whom he had canonized during 
the Marian Year. This will be the 
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first time the feast of the Pope of 
the Eucharist will be universally 
celebrated. 


Saint Pius X began his pontifi- 
cate with one goal in mind: “To 
restore all things in Christ.” This 
he sought to accomplish through 
the Holy Eucharist. He led the 

ple more frequently to Christ 
y his pronouncement concerning 
frequent and even daily Holy 
Communion, and he _ brought 
Christ to the people early in their 
lives in his decree concernin 
Holy Communion for young chil- 
dren. 


This great saint of our own 
times who accomplished so much 
during the short span of his pon- 
tificate hailed from humble begin- 
nings. As the second of ten chil- 
dren, Joseph Sarto was born on 
June 2, 1835, in the small village 
of Riese, near Venice in northern 
Italy. His parents, Giovanni Bat- 
tiste Sarto and Margherita Sanson, 
were poor farm people. They own- 
ed a small strip of land and a cow, 
but Giovanni also worked as care- 
taker of the village hall in order 
to provide adequately for his fam- 
ily of eight children. (Two had 
died in infancy.) Margherita, who 
was handy with the needle, often 
did sewing for the other women 
in the village in order to add to 
the family’s meager income. 


Although poor in worldly goods, 
the Sarto odie was devotedly 
Catholic. Family prayers were 
always held in common and never 
14 


neglected. The rosary, morning 
and evening prayers, examination 
of conscience, and daily medita- 
tion were a regular part of the 
family prayer. Giovanni also per- 
sonally taught his children the les- 
sons of the catechism. 


After his early studies in his na- 
tive village, young Sarto, who was 
virtuous as well as_ intelligent 
earnestly desired to become a 
priest. This was a real problem 
as the family had no means. How- 
ever, it was decided to let him at- 
tend school at the nearby Castle- 
franco, some five miles away. This 
distance young Joseph walked 
every day to school, returning 
home in the evenings to help his 
father with the work. 


‘Keep Praying, Son’ 


After finishing high school with 
the highest honor in all classes, 
it looked again as though his 
plans for continued study would 
have to be abandoned. It cost 
money to live at Treviso; then, 
too, it was thought to be his place 
to help his family by working at 
home. However, his mother, who 
always placed everything in the 
hands of Providence, would say 
to him, “Keep on praying, my son, 
and God will show the way.” And 
God did show the way! A scholar- 
ship was made available to him 
at the seminary. Here again, 
young Sarto, by his kind and af- 
fable manner toward all, by his 
industry at study, soon won the 
love and affection of fellow stu- 
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dents and teachers alike. Again 
he climaxed his studies by receiv- 
ing the highest honors in the semi- 
nary. As if a presage to his fu- 
ture encyclical on church music, 
the zealous student was put in 
charge of the seminary choir. 


After ordination, which took 
place at an early date by papal 
dispensation, on September 14, 
1858, the young priest was sent 
as assistant pastor to the small 
town of Tombolo. His nine years’ 
stay at this village not only en- 
deared him to everyone, but 
brought them closer to Christ, par- 
ticularly through his ingenious 
ways of getting people to stop 
their habits of cursing and swear- 
ing. 

In 1867 Father Sarto was ap- 
pointed pastor at Salzano and in 
1875 was appointed Spiritual Di- 
rector at the Seminary of Treviso. 
Nine years later he was consecrat- 
ed Bishop of Mantua and in 1893 
made Cardinal Patriarch of Ven- 
ice. In all these places, he soon 
endeared himself to everyone. He 
was the friend of the poor and 
would give to all who sought his 
aid even to the pawning of his ring 
and cross. 


His Pontificate 


When elected Pope in 1903, he 
continued the life of sacrifice he 
had always known. Now the gen- 
erous love that showed from his 
discerning eyes went out to the 
whole world. Indeed a friend ex- 
pressed the fear that he might 
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even sell the Vatican to provide 
more help for the poor. 


His enthusiasm now reached out 
everywhere to restore all things 
in Christ. Early in his pontificate, 
his enthusiasm for catechetical 
work ordered the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine organ- 
ized. This confraternity he order- 
ed established in every parish in 
the world to enlist the apostolic 
laity in the campaign against ig- 
norance of religious truth. Cate- 
chetical instruction had always 
been dear to his heart. As priest, 
as bishop, as pope, he continued 
to instruct in the catechism. He 
promoted biblical studies, meth- 
ods of teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, philosophy and theology. 
He promoted sacred music accord- 
ing to the principals of St. ye a 
the Great; he strenuously defend- 
ed purity of doctrine against here- 
sy and error; he ordered the com- 
pilation of the Code of Canon 
Law; in a word, he left no work 
undone that would help to re- 
establish all things in Christ. 


In his pronouncement of canoni- 
zation of Saint Pius X, our pres- 
ent Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
called him “the providential saint 
of our times.” In the same text, 
the Holy Father calls Saint Pius 
X, “The Saint of the Eucharist.” 
He says, “It is in the Blessed 
Eucharist that the soul should 
strike roots for nourishing the in- 
terior life, which is not only a 
fundamental treasure for all souls 
consecrated to the Lord, but also 
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a necessity for every Christian 
whom God calls to be saved. 

“Without interior life any ac- 
tivity is debased and becomes 
purely mechanical action without 
any vitalizing effect. 

“The Holy Eucharist and the 
interior life—this is the supreme 
and universal lesson which Pope 
Pius X, from the height of fo 
teaches in this hour to all souls. 

“As an Apostle of the interior 
life, he becomes, in the age of the 
machine, of technology, of organi- 
zation, the saint and guide of men 
of our time.” 


Prayer to St. Pius 


In the text of canonization 
Pope Pius XII gives a beautiful 
prayer to the new Saint. It is as 
follows: 

“St. Pius X, glory of the priest- 
hood, light and honor of the Chris- 
tian people—you in whom lowli- 
ness seemed blended with great- 
ness, severity with mildness, sim- 
ple piety with profound learning; 
you, Pope of the Holy Eucharist 


Model for Mothers 


and of the catechism, of unsullied 
faith and fearless strength, turn 
your gaze on the Holy Church, 
which you so loved and to which 
you consecrated the choicest of 
those treasures with which the 
lavish hand of the Divine Bounty 
had enriched your soul. 

“Obtain for her safety and 
steadfastness amid the difficulties 
and persecutions of our times; sus- 
tain this poor human race, whose 
sufferings at the end stilled the 
beating of your great heart; brin 
it about that this troubled worl 
witness the triumph of that peace 
which should mean harmony 
among nations, brotherly accord 
and sincere collaboration among 
the different classes of society, 
love and charity among individual 
men, so that those ardent desires 
which consumed your apostolic 
life may become, by your interces- 
sion, a blessed reality, to the glory 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit lives and reigns forever and 
ever. Amen.” 


Carefully go over the whole course of the Gospel story, and 
if by chance you ever find her chide, if there be anything hard 
in her, if you meet with even a sign of the slightest indignation 
in Mary, then you may hold her in suspicion and fear to draw 
nigh to her. But if you find, as you will find, that everything 
which belongs to her is full of motherly kindness and grace, 
full of gentleness and mercy—then render thanks to Him Who 
in His most loving mercy has provided for you such a media- 
tress in whom you find nothing to dread—St. Bernard 
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Our Daughter is a Nun 


We're happy she 
has consecrated her 


life to God 


Letter from 
Cardinal Stritch 


Following is an extract from a 
letter dated March 29, 1955, writ- 
ten by His Eminence, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch. 

“I thank you very much for the 
helpful article. He tells this great 
spiritual experience simply and 
devoutly. It reveals the wonders 
which God’s grace does in a soul 
which really loves God and seeks 
to do His Holy Will. His daughter, 
whom he _ has watched lovingly 
grow and bloom and cast the fra- 
grance of sweet virginal young 
womanhood about her, whispers to 
him that our Blessed Savior is 
calling her to the mystical nuptials 
of religious life. He sees in the 
light of faith that there is also a 
call to him — a call to give gen- 
erously his daughter to God. He 
sees also that when you give to 
God, in the seeming paradox of 
God’s ways, you do not lose what 
you give. The aftermath of his 
giving is a daughter, a Spouse of 
Christ, even closer in love to him 
than before. This article points 
out the sorry mistake of parents 
who refuse to give their virgins 
to God when He calls.” ©. 


WHat gratification it must be 
to one’s soul to be a Catholic. 
This was particularly true for me 
the night our daughter — just 
nineteen — asked me, her father, 
to go with her for a short walk. 
It was then she surprised me with 
the electrifying news that she was 
seriously contemplating becoming 
a Religious of the Sacred Heart 
and would I go along willingly 
with her heart’s greatest desire. 


I must frankly and sincerely 
confess that I was completely sur- 
prised at her request but not 
shocked or disappointed. The 
silence that followed was of short 
duration. It gave me an opportun- 
ity to assemble my _ thoughts 
quickly, clearly and definitely. 


My first consideration was nat- 
urally for her continued happiness 
and peace of mind. So my im- 
mediate answer was that if she 


_was convinced that a vocation to 


religious life was really in her 
heart, her mother and I would do 
everything possible to assist whole- 
heartedly in working out her 
future plans. I also told her, at 
that time, that if I were really a 
Catholic in the true sense of the 
word, I had no right to say no to 
her vocation because in doing that 
I was in effect saying to God, 
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“We have no further need for nuns 
or priests.” 


Rewarded a Thousand Fold 


On - way back to the house, 
I was in my acceptance of 
her without doubt, 
there were also a few tears pres- 
ent when my _ daughter said, 
“Dad, I am so grateful and de- 
lighted that you listened so care- 
fully and approved of my wish in 
such a gracious manner. You have 
made my entering the Convent a 
lot easier for all of us.” 


I might mention here — what 
greater devotion is there than to 
serve God! This fundamental truth 
should put peace in the hearts of 
mothers and fathers who have 
sons or daughters who contem- 
plate entering religious orders. 
The quiet acceptance of God’s 
will in this matter has brought 
deep joy to us and to our entire 
family. We gave back to God our 
daughter, a soul He had lent to us 
for a while to love and protect 
but still belonging to Him — and 


because He is God and can never 


be outdone in generosity, He’ has 
already rewarded us a thousand 
fold. 


What follows may not seem so 
important, but I am sure it defi- 
nitely has an effect for good on 
the postulant. In the weeks pre- 
ceding our daughter's departure 
to the novitiate, every possible as- 
sistance and consideration was 


given her. The trousseau was pre- 
pared, old friends visited and a 
family vacation spent together for 
the last time — then off to the 
Novitiate and a new life. 


We were informed that for the 
next two and a half years we 
could visit our daughter one week 
end out of every two months and 
this we faithfully did, in spite of 
the distance that separated us. We 
looked forward with great antici- 
pation to these visits and we know 
that they gave our daughter much 
happiness. We were grateful for 
the opportunity of being with her 
and of becoming acquainted with 
her Mistress of Novices. We can- 
not say too much about this won- 
derful religious who never over- 
looked a chance to help her girls 
and to listen with patience and 
understanding to their thoughts 
and problems. We were absolutely 
convinced that our daughter was 
in most sympathetic and loving 
hands. 


We also had the pleasure of 
meeting many of our daughter's 
companions during the period she 
was in the Novitiate. Since the 
parents of some of the girls lived 
too far away or couldn’t come to 
visit them for other reasons, our 
family circle was enlarged to in- 
clude them. 


Disapproving Parents 


I am sorry to say that in some 
instances parents were deliberately 
staying away from the novitiate 
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because they did not approve of 
their daughters’ decision to enter 
the convent. This feeling of sep- 
aration from family must have 
caused their novice daughters 
many sad moments at a time when 
one hundred per cent moral sup- 
port from home was most needed. 


Occasionally I had an oppor- 
tunity to spend a few moments in 
conversation with these disapprov- 
ing parents. My suggestion to 
them was always to be more ob- 
jective in their viewpoints — to 
think more about their daughter’s 
great happiness, which anyone 
could readily see, and less about 
themselves and their own lone- 
liness. 


Each time we went to the 
novitiate it was a real thrill to 
see our daughter coming down 
the corridor to meet us, her face 
wreathed in smiles of welcome. 
Our trips home were also a source 
of contentment because of the 
conviction that our daughter had 
selected the right vocation for her. 
Although we couldn’t see her 
every day, we knew she was 
closely united to us and the entire 


family in her daily prayers to 


which God _ gives special atten- 
tion. To be in the presence of 
these wonderful women, those al- 
ready professed and those, like our 
daughter, still in the novitiate, 
was indeed a_ great privilege 
and an unforgettable experience, 
which has made all of us better 
Catholics. 
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We have never for a moment 
regretted the decision given to our 
daughter during that evening’s 
walk a few years ago. Today she 
is a happy Religious of the Sacred 
Heart doing her part in the tre- 
mendous field of furthering the 
Catholic education of our youth. 
We have not lost her love and 
affection, rather she is more 
strongly attached to the family, 
and more deeply interested in 
anything that concerns us than if 
she had married and had family 
problems of her own. We have no 
worries about her present or her 
future, surrounded as she is with 
a loving superior and community 
of devoted friends. For our part, 
as a result of our daughter’s ex- 
ample and prayers, we feel that 
our faith and the faith of our fam- 
ily has been deepened. 

We are perfectly content rest- 
ing in the great providence of Our 
Lord — the Spouse of our nun 
daughter. 


Wide distribution of this article— 
the true story of a vocation—is 
now in effect in leaflet form. It 
has been of valuable assistance to 
the parents of young people, who 
have vocations to religious life but 
are uncertain “How to Tell the 
Family.” 

We will welcome hearing how this 
article helped you and will respect 
your confidence. 

Address: Box 716, 5555 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, Illinois, 

Additional copies in leaflet form 
supplied free upon request, 
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**RROB,” said Jean, “God has 
been very good to us. Our 
wedding was beautiful, our honey- 
moon surpassed even our fondest 
hopes and now we have a little 
home of our own.” 
“Yes,” agreed Bob, “we've got- 
ten off to a good start...” 


“It can’t come too soon,” said 
Jean. “Then we'll be on the giv- 
ing end. We'll give it our love 


_and care, and in giving it to our 


little heir our own love will be 
deepened and increased. That's 
the paradox and the miracle of 
parenthood.” 


SHARING THE GIFT OF LIFE 


Increase and 


“But,” broke in Jean, “the best 
is yet to come.” : 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Bob in surprise. “We can’t be on 
the receiving end all the time, can 
we?” 

“I mean,” replied Jean, hesitat- 
ing a bit, “that our home, pretty 
as it is, will be incomplete until 
it echoes with the cry of a little 
babe, bringing to us the miracle 
and the mystery of parenthood. 
Then we'll feel we're fitting into 
God’s plan. Until that happens, 
I'll feel there’s something lacking.” 

“You've got something there, 
Jean,” said Bob. “Children are 
the crown of marriage, the fruit of 
love, and we'll pray that God 
deems us worthy of that high 
honor.” 


Yes, Jean is right. A home in 
which the patter of children’s 
footsteps and the sound of their 
laughter and play are missing, is 
like a day from which the sun- 
shine and roses have faded. It is 
children who convert a house into 
a home. They add to it merri- 
ment, joy, pride, anxiety, anguish, 
interest and the strange blending 
of laughter and tears which make 
up the rich and varied compass 
of human life. It is difficult to 
enter a home in which children 
are even involuntarily missing 
without feeling a certain empti- 
ness. 


This brings us to the considera- 
tion of another divine specification 
concerning marriage and _ the 
home. This is the law of almighty. 


P 


God: “Increase and multiply.” 
This divine ordinance, sounded in 
the ears of our first parents and 
written in the instincts of our na- 
ture, is a basic requirement for 
the conservation of the race and 
for its welfare and happiness. It 
brings into clear relief the impor- 


Multiply 


tant truth that marriage carries 
with it responsibilities and duties 
as well as rights and privileges. 
To use the latter and to shirk the 
former is to degrade the noble 
institution of marriage, and to rob 
it of much of its meaning. 


Twofold Purpose 


The purpose of marriage is 
chiefly twofold: 
of the race and the fostering of 
mutual love, sympathy and under- 
standing. Other purposes are the 
education of offspring and the pro- 
tection of chastity. Almighty God 
asks married couples to shoulder 
their responsibilities by participat- 
ing with Him in the sublime mis- 
sion of bringing human beings into 
existence. Thus parents are afford- 
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the procreation - 


ed the unique joy of seeing them- 
selves perpetuated in their off- 
spring. Thus may they fill their 
home with the melody of chil- 
dren’s laughter and the innocent 
merriment of their play. Thus, 
too, may father and mother bind 
their own hearts more closely to- 
gether by the heartstrings of their 
children. Such is the ordinance 
of God: such is the dictate of rea- 
son. Such, too, is the mandate of 
our very instincts, mirroring in a 
blunt manner the mandate of the 
Most High. 


As the divinely appointed cus- 
todian of the revelation of Christ, 
the Catholic Church has __ stood 
throughout the centuries for the 
unity and the sanctity of the mar- 
riage contract and for the fulfill- 
ment of its essential purposes. To- 
day more than in ages past, the 
Church finds it necessary to pro- 
claim in a solemn manner the duty 
of married couples to shoulder 
their responsibilities in an honest 
way. 

She has found it necessary to 
condemn the widespread practice 
of birth control by contraceptive 
devices and by all unethical ac- 
tions. “No difficulty can arise,” 
declared Pope Pius XI in his en- 
cyclical On Christian Marriage, 
“that justifies the putting aside of 
the law of God which forbids all 
acts intrinsically evil. There is 
no possible circumstance in which 
husband and wife cannot, 
strengthened by the grace of God, 
fulfill faithfully their duties and 
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preserve in wedlock their chastity 
unspotted.” 


A Marked Difference 


In a notable address to the con- 
gress of the Italian Catholic Union 
of Midwives in 1951, Pope Pius 
XII gave definite idance on 
when the “rhythm” method of 
birth control may be used. 


Following the press accounts of 
the Holy Father’s pronouncement 
many persons asked: “What differ- 
ence does it make whether a cou- 
om limits the family by rhythm or 

y contraceptives?” There is a 
marked difference: the use of 
rhythm is natural, that is, it is in 
accord with nature’s laws, but the 
use of a contraceptive device is 
unnatural, that is, it frustrates na- 
ture’s laws. In practicing contra- 
ception a married couple abuse 
their rights: in practicing rhythm 
they simply omit the use of their 
rights at certain times and use 
them properly when they do use 
them. 


Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O. 
S.B., director of the NCWC Fam- 
ily Life Bureau gives specific 
guidance for the application of the 
principles laid down by the Holy 
Father. “In the question,” he says, 
“of the morality of the use of 
rhythm, or the restriction of the 
use of the marriage right to the 
sterile period, Pius XII distinguish- 
es between the restriction of its 
use for serious reasons, in which 
case it is morally legitimate, or 


without serious reasons, in which 
case it is condemned. Since the 
restriction of the marriage right to 
the sterile period — defeat the 

rim se of marriage, 
training of children for the welfare 
of society and God’s glory, it can- 
not be set aside at the mere whim 
of the individual. It can, how- 
ever, be set aside for serious 
reasons. 


“As to the gravity of practicing 
rhythm without a serious reason, 
to do so for a short period would 
be a venial sin; to do so for a long 
time, say five or six years, would 
be a mortal sin. Reasons suffi- 
ciently grave for the use of rhythm 
can be medical, eugenic, economic 
and social. Examples would be: 
The health of the wife is such that 
she would most probably be un- 
able to give birth to a living child; 
the couple is so hard pressed 
financially that they could not 
support decently or in frugal com- 
fort another child; there is a real 
danger of giving birth to a serious- 
ly deformed or seriously retarded 
child; and that the couple are 
unable to secure adequate hous- 
ing, or live in an area that is truly 
overpopulated. Where such rea- 
sons exist rhythm may be _prac- 
ticed for a long time or even for 
the entire duration of the mar- 
riage, depending on the circum- 
stances... 

“It must be cautioned, however, 
that allegedly serious reasons must 
not be substituted for real ones. 
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In a civilization such as ours, for 
example, characterized by con- 
stantly changing standards of liv- 
ing, it might be easy for the in- 
dividual to deceive himself into 
thinking that he could not afford 
another child. Persons who are 
given to a pleasure philosophy of 
ife likewise may easily deceive 
themselves into thinking that they 
are exempted from the obligation 
of having children because of the 
hardships involved. A_ special 
word of caution is given that if a 
married person, through the re- 
striction of the use of the marriage 
right to infertile periods, is led 
regularly to violate chastity dur- 
ing the time of abstinence he is 
not allowed to continue the prac- 
tice.” 


A Distinction 


There are, however, other moral 
theologians who do not agree with 
the opinion that the practice of 
rhythm without serious reasons for 
five or six years would constitute 
a grievous sin. Thus the eminent 
theologian Father Gerald Kelly, 
S. J., points out: “It is one thing 
to say that the practice of rhythm, 
without serious reasons, can be a 
serious violation of the duty to 
procreate; and it is quite another 
thing to say that the gravity of 
the violation is to be measured in 
terms of five or six years. The 
Pope did not assert this time rule; 


and it is at least debatable wheth- 
er he even implied it.” 

Reflecting the view of many 
other competent theologians, Fath- 
er Kelly states that, “if the duty 
to procreate is considered in the 
light of similar obligations toward 
society, as well as toward one’s 
neighbor, it is in itself limited. It 
would bind each couple to make 
an ordinary, or an average, con- 
tribution in terms of the popula- 
tion needs. This would mean that 
every fertile couple that chooses 
to use their marriage rights should 
have a family of perhaps four or 
five children, if they can, because 
that seems to be approximately 
the number required for each cou- 
ple in order to make proper pro- 
vision for the population needs.” 

Hence he concludes that if this 
“interpretation of the duty to pro- 
create were taken as a_ sort of 
working norm of obligation, it 
would allow for the following 
practical rules: To have more than 
four or five children is an ideal 
which should be encouraged. To 
use the rhythm to limit the family 
to four or five children is per- 
missible, even without special ex- 
cusing causes, provided both 
parties are willing and able to 
practice it. To use rhythm to 
limit the family to less than four 
children requires one of the justi- 
fying reasons mentioned by the 
Pope.” 


Mealtime is when youngsters sit down to continue eating. 
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ARY continued to stare at her 
office door after the couple 
walked out. Even seen backwards, 
its lettering seemed to mock her: 
“Mary Thompson, Architect-De- 
signer.” 
“Some designer I am,” 
thought, her heart aching. 
This was to have been her best 
assignment so far. Dick had tele- 
phoned three weeks ago to tell 
her that he was marrying Audrey 
Bennett in the fall and would like 


she 


A short story 


Her Best 


Louise J. Lind 


to start construction on a house in 
June. He had bought a lot, an 
acre with a view two miles south 
of town, he said, and he could 
afford something with individual- 
ity. Could she visit the site and 
have eens ready for a con- 
sultation today 

Mary turned to the table on 
which she had spread the prelim- 
inary sketches. She had incorpor- 
ated ideas in this plan that she 


had cherished ever since she de- 
cided to study architecture. These 
were her dreams of a house built 
for living as she thought life 
should be lived. 

She had never before had a cli- 
ent with whom she felt she could 
share these ideals. With Dick, it 
was different. 


“Design it so it will be easy for 
Audrey to keep house and keep 
an eye on the baby at the same 
time. Is there going to be enough 
room for lots of people to sit down 
together at the dining table?” Dick 
had asked in their telephoned 
consultation. It was obvious Dick 
was anticipating a full family life. 
So Mary drew a house that fea- 
tured a family room. 

This was a large, friendly room 
with a fireplace and a bay window 
full of plants and sunshine. It 
would have book shelves and cup- 
boards for hobby equipment. The 
dining table would be large and 
oval. There would be plenty of 
room for a high chair and a play 
pen. Dick was the sort of a fellow 
who would want books and music, 
beauty, comfort, love and children 
in his home, Mary had mused as 
she had worked over the first 
sketches. The family room was to 
be the heart of the house and 
Mary had drawn a detailed pic- 
ture of how it would look, down to 
its last accessory. 

It had been easy to design a 
house for Dick. He was the strong, 
— type who made any girl 

eam of a vine-covered cottage. 
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If she happened to be a competent 
architect, then the dream cottage 
was quite likely to be somewhat of 
a jewel. 

Mary bit her lip when she re- 
called reaction today. 
The conference had been brief. 
Audrey just wasn’t interested in 
that type of house. Dick was so 
surprised, he did not speak. And 
Mary wondered how she could 
have been short-sighted enough to 
imagine Audrey would accept a 
plan like this. 

“Love may have blinded Dick,” 
she reasoned, “but I’m not in love. 
I should have known that Audrey’s 
tastes don’t run in that direction. 


“I’m not in love. And there’s no 
sense in thinking about this any 
more,” she told herself firmly. She 
took up the drawings and filed 
them away — in back of the cabi- 
net where she would not be likely 
to see them. There was just a 
suggestion of a tear in each of her 
soft brown eyes as she whispered, 
“I've lost a good contract, that’s 
all.” 

Meanwhile, Audrey and Dick 
had gotten into his car. 

“I never did think that girl had 
much on the ball,” remarked 
Audrey as she settled on the seat 
of the blue convertible. Well, 
thank goodness there are other 
architects. Or don’t you think 
there are?” she added, when her 
remark passed unanswered. 

She continued impatiently, “Oh 
fiddlesticks, Dick, don’t tell me 
you fell for her tale of homespun 
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life by the firesidel Can you pic- 
ture us in a cottage built around 
a ‘family room?’” 


“Why not?” asked Bill. Audrey 
looked at him in amusement as he 
lit her cigarette for her. 


“How do you suppose the gang 
from the club would like coming 
to a house built with — I quote 
its designer — ‘planned space for 
a high chair and play pen?’ Can 
you imagine a buffet supper in ‘a 
room built for a family to eat, 
work, have fun and pray together 
in?’ Our friends would come for 
the laughs a couple of times,” she 
said seriously, “then we'd never 
see them again.” 

“Small loss,” said Dick. They 
were driving across the city now to 
her apartment. They came to a 
red light and he turned to her. 


“Just for the record, Honey, 
what does a home mean to you? 
In view of the fact that we're 
about to plunge into married life, 
maybe we had better take a look 
at this aspect of the subject. I 
think that house Mary planned for 


us is terrific.” 


Audrey lifted her immaculately 
groomed eyebrows in amazement. 
Dick continued. “It’s built 
around the idea that a house is 
where a family lives and where 
people love one another. And 
whether the country club gang 
comes in for cocktails or not 
doesn’t matter especially.” 
“This is new — coming from 
you, of all people,” snapped his 
4s 
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companion, her blue eyes hard- 
ening, “You spend most of your 
leisure hours at the club, don't 
you?” 

“Sure,” he said kindly, “but I 
always thought most people, like 
myself, went in for club life while 
waiting for the real thing to come 
along. Look at the Shermans. The 
haven't time to come to the clu 
much now, but I don’t know any- 
one who looks more contented 
than Jim and Janet.” 

“Contented like a couple of 
cows,” interjected Audrey, dismay 
tingeing her voice. “Janet wears a 
size 38, now. And no wonder they 
don’t go out. Who's going to baby- 
sit for five?” 

“Seriously, Audrey, how much 
social life is as important or sat- 


g as bringing up five beauti- 
children like Janet's and Jim's?” 
“Oh you and your talk of five 
babies!” Audrey was on the verge 
of tears as they drove up to her 
apartment house. 

“Don’t you like babies?” Dick 
asked, as he helped her out of the 
car. 
“Of course I do,” the girl said 
quickly. Then, as she half-ran to 
the building's entrance, she added, 
“but with reservations.” 

Dick sat in the car for a few 
minutes and brooded. The more 
he thought about it, the more he 
could see that the only thing that 
family room needed to make it 
perfect was a brown-eyed wife. 

So he drove off to the archi- 
tect’s office to see if it could be 
arranged, 


Test of Friendship? 
Murphy and Kelly were bitter rivals. An angel was sent 


down to pacify Murphy. 


“Listen, Murphy, you are very bitter 


towards Kelly; to cure you, the good Lord has promised to give 
you one of anything in the world, if you will let Kelly have 


two of them.” 


“Well,” Murphy said, “if I am the head.of one trades union, 
does that mean that Kelly will be the head of two unions?” 


“Yes,” said the angel. 


“Does that mean that if I win the sweepstakes once, Kelly 


wins twice?” 


The angel said: “That’s right.” 


“And it means that if I have a brass band following me, 
Kelly has one following him and one playing before him?” 


“Yes 


Murphy said: “Angel, I'll take a glass eye.” —Irish Digest. 
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Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


Parents’ Helpers 


On ulcers and teenager’s dates 


Could ulcers be caused by an unhappy home situation wherein hus- 
band and wife quarrel and disagree almost incessantly? It seems as 
though the arguments always go to my stomach. Can ulcers be de- 


veloped again after a serious operation on the stomach? 


T°? both of your questions, the 
answer is yes. 

You want an explanation of the 
relationship between the problems 
you describe and your gastric 
ulcers. 

Ulcers are one of a variety of 
physical ills known as _ psychoso- 
matic disorders. Psychosomatic 
disorders fall under the general 
classification of neuroses. That 
does not mean that ulcers develop 
only in neurotic persons; as Father 
Royce, S.J., points out in Personal- 
ity and Mental Health (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin): “Prolonged psychic trauma 
and physical exhaustion can go be- 
yond the tolerance limits of an 
essentially nonneurotic, stable per- 
sonality.” In other words, every- 


body has his tolerance limits. 
Stress beyond what one can bear 


results in neurotic behavior. 


In 


Questions, Please 


Sister M. Dominic and Mr. 
W. A. Guppy conduct this 
child psychology column in 
The Family Digest. They in- 
vite questions of general in- 
terest and will answer them 
in these pages. Sister is a 
member of the American 
Psychological Association, a 
clinical psychologist and 
principal of the State of 
Washington’s largest school 
for juvenile delinquent girls. 
Mr. Guppy is Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Psychological Ser- 
vice Center, Seattle Univer- 
sity, Seattle, Washington. 
Direct your questions to the 
authors in care of The Fam- 
ily Digest, Huntington, Indi- 
ana. 
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your case, the prolonged tension 
you describe has probably resulted 
in ulcers. 


Let me differentiate here be- 
tween psychoneuroses and _ trau- 
matic neuroses. The first condi- 
tion tends to develop under cir- 
cumstances which do not, in the 
eye of the casual observer, consti- 
tute any particular stress. Trau- 
matic neuroses, on the contrary, 
are a reaction to apparent severe 
environmental stress. For exam- 
ple, suppose a person has been ex- 
posed to some overwhelming ex- 
citation such as being dropped 
into the water from an exploding 
ship. In the face of this acute 
threat, the person is not in a situ- 
ation where he can make an effec- 
tive response. He can find no way 
either of reducing the threat or 
retaliating against it. The over- 
whelming excitation has no ade- 
quate outlet and adds to strain 
thrown on the organism. This 
condition is likely to lead to dis- 
organized behavior. According to 
the description given in your let- 
ter your illness has been caused, 
for the most part, by prolonged 
domestic strife and unhappiness 
with which you cannot cope. 


Modern Neuroses 
One hundred years ago a 


woman in your situation would 
probably have developed some 
such hysterical symptoms as pa- 
ralysis, anorexia nervosa (self-in- 
duced starvation), fainting spells, 
or other like symptom. Today we 


simply don’t do those things. In- 
stead, we generally develop psy- 
chosomatic disorders or somatiza- 
tion reaction—the modern type of 
neuroses. 

According to a conservative es- 
timate, over fifty per cent (some 
authors place it at ninety per cent) 
of the visits made to a doctor's 
office are due to physical symp- 
toms of a _ psychogenic nature. 
That is, organic disorders result- 
ing from a primary emotional mal- 
adjustment. A basic emotional 
disturbance produces the illnesses 
which bring at least half his pa- 
tients to a doctor's office. 

Physical symptoms caused by 
emotional disturbance are known 
as psychosomatic disorders. Some 
of the more common _psychoso- 
matic illnesses are asthma, high 
blood pressure, arthritis, and stom- 
ach ulcers. In fact, ulcers have 
become almost epidemic in our 
civilization. 

Peptic ulcers are produced by 
too much secretion of acid in the 
stomach. 


Dependent Needs 


Alexander and French, of the 
Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute, 
discovered that most ulcer cases 
seen by them showed frustrated 
dependent needs. These persons 
needed someone on whom they 
could depend. Their dependent 
needs were frustrated in one of 
two ways. 

Individuals who presented the 
traditional picture of the success- 
ful business executive, driving 
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himself and others, unable to ac- 
cept a favor, insatiable in his need 
for money and power, seemed in- 
capable of allowing themselves to 
depend on anyone. Another group 
of persons want to depend on 
someone, but that actuality was 
frustrated by circumstances; for 
example, a wife wants to lean on 
her husband but is never allowed 
to do so. 


In both cases, dependent needs 
go unsatisfied. At first these per- 
sons endeavor to find satisfaction 
in over-eating. Gastric secretion 
thereby is increased. Under con- 
tinued frustration of dependency, 
gastric functions become hyper- 
active. Hyper-acidity eventually 
produces the ulcer lesion in the 
stomach lining. The person has 
ulcers. 

After an ulcer operation, fol- 
lowed by ordinary post-surgical 
treatment, many patients develop 
varied symptoms, or another ulcer. 

You have developed another 
ulcer, and you wonder what might 
be done in your situation. 

Experiments have shown that 
persons treated with psychother- 
apy after an ulcer operation are 
less likely to develop more ulcers. 
Could you visit a good psychia- 
trist? If not, could you write a 
description of your situation, and 
send the letter to your priest, vis- 
iting him later for advice. That 
0 need outside help is indicated 

y the fact that a major stomach 
operation has afforded no perma- 
nent relief. 
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The other night my daughter, 
fifteen years old and a freshman 
in a Catholic high school, came 
home from a game with one of 
her classmates, a good boy. There 
were six in the group. My hus- 
band flew into a rage because she 
was accompanied by a boy. He 
accused her of terrible things. Do 
you consider it wrong for a girl to 
come home with a boy in a group? 


According to your description of 
the group, certainly not. 


Without concrete _ evidence, 
teen-agers should not be accused 
of wrong-doing. They need the 
confidence and trust of their par- 
ents, and they respond to it. Few 
things can more completely shatter 
the morale of a fine young girl 
than the unfounded suspicions and 
accusations of parents. 


Group dating is healthy for high 
school freshmen. In this way boys 
and girls meet and learn how to 
mix with others of the opposite 
sex without the dangers which ac- 
company single dating. A youn 
companionship ought to be prais- 
ed for her good sense and encour- 
aged to continue. 


The surest way of driving your 
daughter into morally bad actions 
is accusing her of having done 
them. That is knowledge which 
I have acquired, not merely from 
books, but from studying the case 
histories of juvenile delinquent 
adolescent girls committed by 
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tation. I have learned it from talk- 
ing to juvenile delinquents and 
from listening to them. Continued 
accusations and unfounded par- 
ental suspicions have driven man 

girls from good homes into fooli 

marriages and into other evils 
which might have been avoided 


with one grain of parental com- 
mon sense. 

- The book, Tips for Teens on 
Love, Sex and Marriage, by Al- 
vena Burite (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wiscon- 
sin may help your daughter, your 
husband, and yourself. 


Communistic Chuckles 


On a sunny day, a Communist leader in Poland was ob- 
served walking the street under an open umbrella. 

“Why an umbrella on such a fine day?” asked a friend. 
The reply: “It’s raining in Moscow.” 


A capitalist had a Communist visitor who preached col- 
lectivism. He listened attentively, then asked a secretary for 
a full statement of his holdings. He then got a World’s Almanac 
from his shelf, and for a few minutes was lost in arduous 
figuring. Finally he instructed his secretary: “Give this man 13 
cents. That’s his share of my wealth.” 


A Russian teacher was telling her class that their father 
was Stalin and their mother the Soviet Union. The teacher 
then asked a pupil what he would like to be more than anything 
else. “An orphan,” said the youngster. 


A couple of Communists were sweeping a street. One 
leaned on his broom and addressing the other: “Comrade, there 
is something wrong with this picture.” 


“How so?” 


“Consider: All through the years the Russians told us that 
when Communism took over our country, we’d have the good 
jobs, and the lords would be sweeping the streets.” 

The other went on sweeping. 

“Well,” he asked, “aren’t we Communists the lords now?” 
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Poignant Parable 


Patsy Pollock 


ONCE upon a time (and nearly all parables begin that way) 

there was a very wealthy Chinese gentleman. However, all 
of his money had holes in it, but that is because in China the 
money is made that way. There came a day when our very 
wealthy Chinese gentleman decided to go shopping. He took 
seven of his coins with holes in them and put them on a string, 
and then he tied his string of coins around his neck. 


On his way to the market, with his coins rattling merrily 
around his neck, he met a beggar, a whining, pleading, groveling 
sort of a fellow. The wealthy man stopped and considered that 
perhaps he could satisfy his own needs with only one of the 
coins, so he gave six of them to the beggar. He replaced the 
string around his neck and proceeded on his way. The beggar 
looked at the six coins he now had in his hand, and, being a 
greedy fellow besides whining, pleading, and groveling, he de- 
cided that he wanted that seventh coin, too. He crept after the 
rich one and stole that last coin. Now some passers-by saw the 
theft and captured the beggar. They hauled him before the 
judge. Suppose you were the judge in such a case. What would 
you do with this whining, pleading, groveling beggar who lacked 
appreciation of the gift of the six coins so little that he even 
stole the seventh? Be careful now! You may be judging your- 
self. In the beginning God made seven days. Six of these he 
gave to man, but the seventh He kept for Himself. Let’s go to 
church Sunday. 
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CTOBER marks the tenth an- 
niversary of the founding of 
THE FAMILY DIGEST. To com- 


memorate it, we are offering 
$7,500 IN CASH AWARDS—plus 
substantial bonuses — to persons 
who will compete in a contest to 
spread the good the reading of 
this popular FAMILY magazine 
will accomplish. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST is now 
the fastest growing magazine in 
the Catholic field. It is a down- 
to-earth popular periodical which 
emphasizes the virtues of family 
life—and makes life more enjoy- 
able and profitable. 


126 PRIZES 


$7,500 — That is the fortune 
which 126 readers of this maga- 
zine will win in the great FAMILY 
DIGEST CONTEST, opening on 
September -15. 


HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


First Grand Prize ........... $2,000.06 
Second Grand Prize........ 1,000.00 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE .................... 600.00 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE ................ 400.00 
FIFTH GRAND PRIZE .................... 300.00 
SIXTH GRAND PRIZE .................... 200.00 
20 Special Prizes of $50.00 each ... 1,000.00 
20 Special Prizes of $25.00 each .... 500.00 
80 Special Prizes of $10.00 each .... 860.00 
Eight Intermediate Prizes .................. 700.00 

134 Cash Prizes $7,500.00 


You can win a grand total of 
$2,500—within only a few weeks 
—for a little work in your spare 
time, obtaining new or renewed 
subscriptions to THE FAMIL 
DIGEST. 


There is a First Grand Prize 0 
$2,000; a Second Grand Prize o 
$1,000; a Third Grand Prize o 
$600; a Fourth Grand Prize o 
$400; a Fifth Grand Prize o 
$300; a Sixth Grand Prize o 
$200; twenty Prizes of $50 each 
twenty Special Prizes of $25 each 
eighty Special Prizes of $10 each 
and eight Intermediate Prizes 
totalling $700. 


You CAN’T LOSE in this great 
Contest, because — EVERY con 
testant, except winners of the six 
grand prizes, will receive a com 
mission of twenty-five per cent 
(25%) on all subscription fund 
turned in! 


Besides your chance to strike 


Intermediate Prizes 


The great FAMILY DIGEST CON; 
TEST will be divided into four peri; 
ods. A First Prize of $125.00 will be 
paid to the Contestant who turns ir 
the largest number of paid subscrip 
tions in EACH PERIOD. 

A Second Prize of $75.00 will b 
paid to the Contestant who turns ig 
the second largest number of paid 
subscriptions in EACH PERIOD. 

Therefore, it is possible for YO 
to win a total of $2,500.00 in th 
great competition. 
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for fortune and your ABSOLUTE 
CERTAINTY of earning money— 
you will be helping to increase the 
circulation of one of the finest and 
most inspiring magazines in the 
United States—THE FAMILY DI- 
GEST. 


This is a Contest for everybody, 
regardless of age, sex or life pur- 
suit. It is a Contest for individ- 
uals only. A club, sodality or oth- 
er organization MAY NOT EN- 
TER. However, as a Contestant, 
you can enjoy the help of all your 
friends, schoolmates, business as- 
sociates. Anybody can “pull” for 
you to win the First Grand Prize 
of $2,000 and four Intermediate 
Prizes totaling $500. 


Here’s the thing to do—ENTER 
IMMEDIATELY. The Contest 
will open on September 15. It will 
close at Midnight, December 31. 


Use the Entry Blank on this 
page. Immediately your entry is 
received, all necessary working 
materials will be rushed to you. 
Get into action—NOW! 


The FAMILY DIGEST CON- 
TEST is a nationwide drive for 
additional readers. There is no 
element of luck or chance. The 
Contestants who turn in the larg- 
est number of subscriptions will 
be awarded the Prizes. 


As a Contestant, you may ob- 
tain subscriptions, new or renew- 
ed, anywhere. Nobody has spec- 
ial territory. If you should miss 


the “big money”—the First Six 
Grand Prizes, you will receive a 


commission of Twenty-Five Per 
Cent on all business turned in. 
That’s why we say you can’t lose. 


Winners will be decided accord- 
ing to the number of Votes to their 
credit at the end of the Contest. 
Votes are credited on the basis of 
subscriptions obtained —so many 
votes for a 5-year subscription, so 
many votes for a 2-year subscrip- 
tion, and so on. 


The important thing for you to 
do is — ENTER TODAY! Get 
your “working kit” without delay. 


I This Gets You ! 
: 25,000 Starting Votes 
| ENTRY BLANK 
(Good for 25,000 Votes) l 
Contest Manager, I 
The Family Digest I 
Huntington, Indiana 
Please enter my name as a Contes 1 

ant in your FAMILY DIGEST CON. 
TEST. 1 understand this Blank filled | 


out and sent in will entitle me to 25,000 
Free Votes. 


Name 


Address 


City State... 


ONLY ONE OF THESE COUPONS WILL 
BE CREDITED TO A CONTESTANT. 
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OR that old timer, “Give till 

it hurts,” here's a better one: 
“Give till it makes you feel good!” 
That has a louder ring to it. In 
any appeal for charity — whether 
it be Peter’s Pence, A Red Cross 
drive, the Bishops’ Fund, or what 
not — Father Carl Lyon, youn: 
curate at the Shrine of the B 
Sacrament, Washington, D. C., 
asks his followers to do just this: 
“Give ‘till it makes you feel 


good!” 
“Usually,” he declares, opening 
a pulpit plea, “you are asked to 


‘Give ‘till it hurts!’ Here’s a new 
one. I say, and plead with you, to 
‘Give ’till it makes you feel good!’ 

“You'll begin to feel that way — 
and I mean good — as soon as you 
realize what a donation can do, 
placed in the proper hands. The 
money bee give may help some 

r old father now on the shelf 
an he’s unable to work. Or 
some poor old mother whose care- 
worn fingers are inactive... . 

“For them, for all who need 
help, Give ‘till: it makes you feel 
good!” 

Father Lyon pauses to let that 
sink in, then goes on with the 
idea: “When you get home and 
realize all the blessings that are 
yours, when you happen to con- 


WITH 
SIMPLICITY 


John Jay Daly 


‘Give Till 


template your wallet or your 
checkbook, and want to help some 
poor unfortunate, remember what 
I've told you: Give ’till it makes 
you feel good!” 

After Mass, some of the parish- 
ioners gathered outside the church 
and talked this over: 

“Father's right,” one of the men 
said. “This business of ‘Give ’till it 
hurts’ is the wrong approach. Bad 

sychology. Not too smart. ‘Give 
till it makes you feel good!’ That 
sounds more like it. That’s got 
sense!” 

“Did you ever notice how much 
better you feel when you've been 
generous in your giving?” another 
asked. “Remember those mission- 
aries who were here recently?” 

“That’s right,” a young man cut 
in, “for them, we gave ’till it made 
us feel good.” 

“It’s the old philosophy,” said 
another, “straight from the Acts of 
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It Makes You Feel Good’ 


the Apostles: ‘It is more blessed to 
give 


One of the men pulled out a 
wallet and read from an old news- 
paper clipping worn with age: “On 
the grave of Christopher Chap- 
man in Westminster Abbey, dated 
1680, is an inscription: 

“ ‘What I gave I have, what I 
spent I had, What I left I lost by 
not giving it!’ ” 

How true! So much is lost by 
not giving. More yet by not giving 
in the proper spirit. 

A Finer Tone 


— ‘till it hurts is not quite 
Py right idea. It misses the point. 
If it hurts to give it is not good 
giving — good going. 

To ‘Give ’till it makes you feel 

t aspect, a nobler mien. 

Some of the downtown people, 
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directors of the Community Chest 
and the like, heard about this con- 
tribution to the art of giving and 
adopted it for official use. Com- 
paign contributions have increased 
mightily. 

Father Lyon says the idea is 
not original with him. Once he 


saw a TV program featuring a 
child heroine. She had polio. In 
making a request for to the 


National Foundation she said, 
simply, “Give ‘till it makes you 
feel good!! — not until it hurts.” 
To give ‘till it hurts sug oom 
that somebody is trying to 
way out. That someone ag 
giving but not giving all that could 
be given — a cover-up. This is 
what the old theologians called 
the “attempt to beat the devil.” 
In some the belief is 
ym lent that a man may 
w the evil of his heart, espe- 


deals, and then soothe his con- 
science by giving part of the ill- 
gotten gain to charity. When the 
collection box is loaded with such 
offering that is what may be call- 
ed an attempt to beat the devil. It 
is done in another way; by sub- 
scribing large amounts of money, 
publicly and with great fanfare, to 
some worthy cause. Saint Paul ex- 
tolled those who give, in simplic- 
ity. 

Somewhere in Proverbs is a 
good sign-post: “He that giveth to 
the poor shall not lack, but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a 


curse.” 


Another biblical verse puts it 
this way: “Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not away.” 
Also, “Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” 


Saint Matthew fashioned that 
idea. He molded another equall 
as good: “And, therefore, all 
things whatever you would that 
men should do to you, even so do 
you also to them.” 


Best of all comes from our Lord 
himself: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


Charity Is Love 


With such a thought, every one 
should feel much better after giv- 
ing — little or much — just so it is 
done in charity and not mere pity. 


“Though I give all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give 
my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profits me nothing.” 
Absolutely nothing. So the Corin- 
thians were told. They also learn- 
ed that charity is kind. Charity is 
not conceit. Charity thinks only 
beautiful thoughts. Charity is 
sweet. Charity is noble. Charity 
is good. It has no traffic with evil. 
Charity has faith. Charity has 
hope — and that means every- 
thing. 

The ancient Chinese had a pro- 
verb: If you have Health you have 
Hope and if you have Hope you 
have Everything. 


If you have Hope you have 
Charity. 


If you have Charity you have a 
heart. 


To the Thessalonians it was 
said: “Be not weary in well-doing, 
but be rich in good works.” 


Jack London, the roustabout 
author, put it this way: A bone to 
the dog is not charity. Charity is 
the bone shared with the dog — 
when you are just as hungry as 
the dog. - 


On September 13th, 1919, Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, was swept by a 
tidal wave. A boy and a girl, 
teen-agers and strangers, were 
floating on a kitchen table in the 
Gulf of Mexico. They became 
mighty hungry. On the second 
day out the boy spotted an apple. 
He swam and got it. Returned to 
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the table, the boy offered the 
to his companion of 
the raft. Unlike Eve, she bit into 
it, ate all of it including the core, 
and did not offer him even the 
stem. He swam away in disgust, 
faced death rather than be in such 
presence. Later, when rescued, he 
recited this incident, exclaiming, 
“And she called herself a Chris- 
tian!” 

She might have been a Chris- 
tian, but she was hungry. In her 
hunger she forgot Christian chari- 


That boy, reciting what had 
happened to him, told a San An- 
tonio audience, “I could have fall- 
en in love with that girl had she 
given me the core....” 


But that would have been giv- 
ing ’till it hurt. 

The paradox is: Had she given 
she would have felt better — and 
so would he. She would have felt 
good!!! 


It’s a funny little lesson. No one 
ever learns it until it is applied. 
Until it’s tried out. 

Some day when you see a. Poor 
Box — and no one is looking — 
drop in an extra piece of change 
or a case note and see what Father 
Lyon means when he says, “Give 
till it makes you feel good!!!” 

Strange it is about giving: 

The more you give the more 
you have. 

The more you spend — on your- 
self — the vin 
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The more you leave the more 
you lose. 

And this because you didn’t 
give it away — to Charity. 

Faith, Hope and Charity. 

And the greatest of all these is 
— whatd’ye think? 

Giving till it makes you feel 
good!!! 

That is the essence — Oh, nol 
The quintessence — of Charity. 

“For whatever ye have given to 
the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have given unto me!” 


On the way out, look for the 
Poor Box! And remember this: 
Whatever you do for someone 
else — good or bad — you have 
done twice for yourself. 


On Credit 


The car is in the junk-yard. 
The radio’s in repair— 

The moths are in the fur coat, 
But I’m still debonair. 


The freezer has stopped freez- 
ing, 

The TV’s on the blink— 

But since they say conditions 

Are only what you think, 


I’ll not run out of town 
Nor give up to despair— 
Not being the finance com- 
pany, 
I’m still quite debonair. 
—Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni 
in “Wall Street Journal” 
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PARENTS’ CHOICE 


rll 
Take 
Boys 


John J. Ryan 


rl 
Take 
Girls 


Roy E. Wendell 


Reprinted from Columbia* 


| HAVE three of ’em. And the 
_only disadvantage I have yet 
is having to hear, at 
least once a week, that maddening 
question, “Wouldn’t you like to 
have a little girl?” It is generally 
asked by a woman. The answer is 
an emphatic NO. 


Understand I have nothing 
against females. In fact my wife 
is one. So is my mother. I love ’em 
both. Some of my best friends 
have girls. And I recognize that 
there must be girls in the world so 
my sons will be able to marry and 
raise sons. In other words I am 
reasonable and unbiased about it. 


FOR some reason which I can 

never fathom, fathers of boys 
feel superior. They look with de- 
rision at little girls and remark 
that they have boys—as if a son 
were the sole sign of virility and 
it were a crime against humanity 
to propagate the fair sex. 

The poor misled creatures! I 
pity them. They never know the 
joys of being father to a girl. They 
live in a world of their own, miss- 
ing some of the finest joys of par- 
enthood. I should know. I have 
two girls. 


*Knights of Columbus, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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BOY 


But give me the boys. 


To begin with they're so darned 
interesting. A boy is a jet pilot, 
Davy Crockett, a fireman, Tarzan 
and Captain Video all in the course 
of a single afternoon. He can climb 
a tree, run a race, break a window, 
hit a home run, ruin a garden, take 
his bike apart and reduce his 
mother to a shambles all in sixty 
minutes. A girl sits with a doll. 
She does that from the age of one 
to thirteen. Sometimes the same 
doll. Not for me. 


Give me the lads. 


They can make a six-shooter out 
of two clothes pins joined together; 
they can mow your lawn; they can 
track mud all over your living 
room rug and do it with a non- 
chalance that you must stand back 
and admire—just before you spank 
them. A girl will sit around hyp- 
notized in a nice starched dress 
for eight weeks. Dull. Very, very 
dull. 


Boys have a code of honor. 
They stick together. They don’t 
tell on each other. They don’t gos- 
sip. Adult conversation bores them 
to death. They can take or give 
a punch without making it a na- 
tional calamity. Girls dissolve in- 
to tears and hysterics if some fris- 
ky lad merely steals her hat. They 
talk too much. Very little charac- 
ter to girls. 
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GIRL 


Now, I have nothing against 
boys. As a matter of fact, while 
awaiting my firstborn, I hoped it 
would be a boy. Today, with two 
girls to my credit (fathers of boys 
would say debit), I wouldn’t com- 
plain if we have an all-girl family. - 

Girls are affectionate. After a 
day at the office, I usually arrive 
home in need of relaxation. I'm 
from the pipe-and-slippers, shag- 
gy-dog-and-easy-chair school. With 
girls you can have that sort of 
life. They run up to you as you 
come up the walk, kiss and hug 
you, and help you to forget office 
squabbles and work left behind. 
This I like. 

Ask the father of a boy how 
much of this he receives from his 
son. A boy doesn’t want to be a 
sissy. He has to prove his manli- 
ness. This may be through a game 
known as “roughhouse” in which 
father and son roll on the floor 
until father is exhausted, or by a 
fast game of catch before dinner. 
I once thought I would like to 
have a son and do these things. 
Now, I look at it more practically. 
Give me a girl. 

Did you ever see a little girl 
dressed up to go visiting? Or in 
her First Communion dress? She 
is dainty and delicate, soft and 
lovely. She knows it, too. She'll 
stand shyly, studying the floor, 
and glance up timidly as you com- 
pliment her on her fine dress. She 
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BOY 


Give me sons. 


They tumble all over the floor 
with you. They stand defiant 
against you when they think 
they're right and you're wrong. 
They make a horrible racket and 
they ruin your best tools. They go 
soft when they’re tired or hurt 
and cuddle with their mothers. 
And they’re not much for affec- 
tion with the old man. But they 
can put more darned love into a 
hug or a handshake than a dozen 
girls with their kisses and sweet 
talk 


I like the boys. 


. They have strong opinions on 
peanut butter or ball teams. They 
will work hard for what they want, 
whether a piece of cake or a new 
fielder’s mitt. And they will enjoy 
it with whoops and hollers. Boys 
have enthusiasm. Girls put on an 
apron at six and they’re still wear- 
ing it at sixty. They learn to cook 
at ten and forget it all at twenty. 
They're not much fun. 


Give me the boys. 


They’re rough, gruff, tough and 
always dirty. Their voices crack 
and their hair is too long and their 
dungarees too short. But, by gosh, 
they can generate more electricity 
in eight hours sleep than the whole 
TVA. Little girls are quiet, clean 
and pretty: So is linoleum. 

Little girls can sew. And cook. 


GIRL 


is the epitome of all that is good 
and clean and wholesome. 


The best that can be done with 
a boy of comparable age is to 
dress him up like a midget in long 
pants, bow tie and slicked-down 
cowlick. He’s uncomfortable and 
doesn’t care who knows it. He has 
to be watched like a hawk or he 
will revert to type and roll in the 
mud, good clothes or no. For 
peace of mind, give me a girl. 

It’s an accepted fact that girls 
are more advanced, at the same 
age, than boys. They talk sooner, 
walk sooner and can outsmart any 
boy their age on the block. Want 
to show off? Take your daughter 
over to visit a friend who has a 
son her age. Then sit back and 
watch her make your friend think 
he has sired a complete dolt. Not 
that he is, of course. He will catch 
up soon enough. But it will silence 
the boy’s father and squelch his 
air of superiority. However, be 
careful never to underestimate 
your girl’s talent in this direction 
or you may find that you, too, 
have been outsmarted with ridicu- 
lous ease. 

Want more time to yourself? As 
your girl grows older, she will 
provide the means for your get- 
ting out on the golf course, to the 
beach or to the mountains. She 
will relieve you of many of the 
burdensome details associated with 
getting out. She can help her 
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BOY 


And sweep the floor. They can 
knit, dance, iron a dress, sing, 
pout, giggle, chatter and weep. 
They can brush their mother’s hair 
and pick out their father’s ties. 
They can play a piano, push a 
baby carriage, iron a blouse and 
talk to adults. There may even be 
those who think all these things 
are grand. 

But not for me. I'll take boys. 


From One Who Knows 


Don’t let anyone tell you 
Americans can’t take their en- 
tertainment straight — without 
the sexy, smutty approach. 

Dealing with a national audi- 
ence, you learn one thing fast. 
People jump down your throat, 
even before a show’s over, if 
they spot anything they don’t 
like. And they don’t like TV 
performers who bring objec- 
tionable, off-color guests or 
material into their living room. 

I simply know there’s abso- 
lutely no truth in the state- 
ment — and you hear it made, 
now and then — that the gen- 
eral public wants sexy enter- 
tainment. The response to our 
show from all segments of the 
public is proof that they cer- 
tainly don’t want it. — Ed Sul- 
livan, MC of “Toast of the 
Town.” 
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mother with the beds, dishes and 
cleaning, enabling you to get off 
earlier. If it's a picnic, she can 
make the sandwiches, pack the 
basket and take care of a hundred 
details. If she has a smaller sister, 
you have a built-in baby sitter. 
Go. Relax. Enjoy yourself. Sons? 
They only get in your way. 


One of the favorite arguments 
used by the fathers of boys is 
“Yeah, but wait until she gets 
married and you have to foot the 
bill for a reception.” A foolish 
argument, I dare say. The inno- 
cents who use this defense have 
never stopped to consider how 
much they, through their sons, 
have lavished on our girls through 
the years. Not only have they un- 
derwritten the costs of dating (or 
deceived themselves by means of 
an “allowance”) but they have 
been completely immobilized per- 
iodically while Junior uses the car 
for his date. 


No, I can’t be convinced of the 
value of having a son. Let other 
people have them—like my father, 
for example. For me, I'll go along 
with an old saying which goes 
something like this: 


A boy is your son 
till he takes a wife 


But a girl is your daughter 
for the rest of her life. 
I like that. 


Charles Davenport 


WHILE MOM’S 
AWAY 


It 

P @ 
“THE plan was that while Irene 

was in the hospital going 
through the labor of having our 
second child, I would take my va- 
cation and stay home and take 
care of Terry (Therese Anne, 18 
months old). Now that it’s all over 
and Tommy has been born and 
Irene is back home, I have made 
an agonizing reappraisal. To set 
the records straight, the whole 
thing has to be rephrased: the plan 
was that while Irene took a vaca- 
tion in the hospital, I was to go 
through the labor of taking care 
of Terry. 
. In my innocence and ignorance, 


I fondly dreamed of all the things 
I'd do—listen to foreign language 


broadcasts on short wave, read, 
write a few articles. There wasn’t 
much housework to do. Didn’t I 
use to tell Irene, while she was 
pregnant and complained that she 
didn’t get enough rest during the 
day, to drop everything and take 
that rest. 

We rushed to the hospital about 
5 p.m., so when Terry and I got 
back I fixed some dinner but 
didn’t wash the dishes. I could do 
those the next morning, easily. 
Tommy was born at 11:17 p.m., so 
I got to bed about midnight. 


With the Dawning 


Next morning came with all its 
leisure. Around seven o'clock, 
Terry began to stir so 1 warmed a 
bottle of milk for her, which she 
guzzled while waking up. I dress- 
ed, went to the kitchen to get 
breakfast. Thereupon for at least 
two eons, Terry fiddled with her 
toast, banana and cereal. After. 
she had finally eaten about three 
bites, she wanted down. I then 
started to straighten up the house. 
As best I could remember no 
bomb or tornado had _ gone 
through the living room the night 
before. But there were the re- 
sults lying all over the floor. Don’t 
forget I haven’t washed the dishes 
yet. But I will. Don’t rush me. 

I then checked the diaper pile 
and found that my deficits far out- 
balanced my assets. In fact, there 
were two tubs, if you threw in a 
few towels and underwear. I fill- 
ed the machine, while Terry men- 
tioned (rather loudly for a young 
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lady) that she’d like some orange 
juice. Since she is just learning to 
trying to keep her from spilling 
the “joush” and wiping up here 
and there. 

Not that I really needed any 
suggestions from an amateur, but 
just to make Irene feel important, 
I telephoned to ask what on earth 
we were to have for lunch. Why 
does cooking have to take so long? 
Couldn’t all that stuff be frozen 
and thus save the busy father 
much of his valuable time? 

I tried to explain to Terry that 
this was only a light lunch not an 
eight course dinner but she 
dragged it out as though it were 
anyway. I put her in the livin 
room while I hung up my was 
and threw in the second tub. By 
that time, Terry was saying “milk” 
which was the sign that she want- 
ed another bottle as preparation 
for her afternoon nap. 


Just Drop Everything ... 


While she was asleep I waxed 
our bedroom, then called Irene for 
a few minutes. As a loving hus- 
band who keeps nothing from his 
wife I confided to her that I was 
dead tired. Was I consoled, or 
encouraged, or praised? Oh, no. 
Her reply made me think of the 
words Antony spoke over the dead 
Caesar as he gazed down on the 
mangled body and saw the gaping 
wounds made by the stabbing 
dagger of Caesar’s friend, Brutus. 
With a giggle of sheer delight, 
Irene said, as I had told her dur- 
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‘Terry with the other. 


ing pregnancy: “Just drop every- 
thing and take some rest.” How 
could I? If I dropped everything, 
it would be waiting for me when I 
got back plus ninety million other 
things. “This,” said Antony, “was 
the most unkindest cut of all.” 

By that time, Terry was awake 
again. If we wanted anything for 
dinner, we would have to go to 
the store. But shouldn’t I shave 
first? Didn’t have time. I guess 
the people at the store wondered 
what that nice little girl was doing 
with that unkempt old cae We 

t so many groceries that I 
put in the little bas- 
ket on the stroller, so had to wag 
them with one arm while pushing 
She en- 
joyed the whole thing. Well, I'm 
glad somebody did. But as I 
juggled the bag and hoped it 
wouldn’t fall apart, I thought that 
the cross can be carried in vari- 
ous sizes and shapes. 


I called Irene to let her know 
that I was back from the store and 
casually asked what she thought 
we might want for dinner. She 
suggested that I follow the handy 
simple instructions she had written 
out and hung up in the kitchen. I 
checked our dish supply and saw 
that we could make it through 
dinner but no farther. 


After dinner, T wanted to 
go out and play in the little park 
across the street, as usual. After 
all, what’s an hour or so when 
time lies heavy on your idle 
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hands?- The Good Humor man 
came along and we got some ice 
eream in Terry’s tummy but most 
of it on her face, dress and diaper. 

We s — through the bath. 
It probably wasn’t as good as 
mommy did it, but she a ’t too 
dirty, I rationalized. Most of the 
ice cream was gone. We had a 
nice little visit while she drank her 
milk and rolled and tossed in her 
bed like a wounded buffalo. 
Finally, “seep,” as she calls it, 
overcame her and the day ended 
—for her. 

I made my way through the tor- 
nado-struck living room. Say, 
didn’t I clean that up this morn- 
ing? The kitchen looked as 
though I had fed the five thou- 
sand. If so, a dozen or two of 
them might have stayed around 


and helped me. By 10:30, the 
dishes were done and so was I. 
Gosh, I forgot to bring in that 
second load of clothes! 


Then, as Irene does each night, 
I read the morning paper. 


As I lay in bed, somewhat re- 
freshed by a bath and my morni ing 
shave (14 hours late), 1 ponde 
with special sympathy the story 
of the mother who was trying to 
get her six children on the train. 
To be friendly, the conductor 
asked: “These your children? Or 
is it a picnic?” The mother replied: 
“They're my children. And it’s no 
picnic!” 

If a mother offers to God her 
ordinary day, I'll bet she will have 
a place so high in heaven that the 
rest of us will have to look at her 
through a telescope. 


Ten Good Things 


Our personal little collection of clippings-worth-keeping 
contains one listing “ten good things for which no one has ever 
been sorry.” There is no author’s name attached to it, so we 
can’t give credit-where-credit-is-due. That shouldn’t prevent us 
from passing them along—the Ten Good Things (for which 


no one has ever been sorry): 


For doing good to all. 

For speaking evil of no one. 

For hearing before judging. 

For holding an angry tongue. 

For being kind to the distressed. 

For asking pardon for all wrong. 

For being patient toward everyone. 

For stopping the ear to the tale-bearer. 

For disbelieving the most evil reports. 

For thinking before speaking—T. James Mack. 
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EVER stop to think why people 
fence things in? 

The obvious reason for fencing 
something in is to protect it. That’s 
why farmers put fences around 
their pastures; parents fence in 
their yards where the youngsters 
play; and factory owners fence in 
their storage yards. 

If we think a little further about 
fences, we can see that they have 
two purposes; to keep desirable 
things fenced in, as the farmer 
fences his livestock, and to keep 
undesirable things fenced out, as 
the factory owner fences his out- 
door storage against vandals. 

I have never heard anyone com- 
ge because a farmer fences in 

is livestock. 

Nor have I ever heard a factory 
owner blasted because he protects 
his property. 

Nowadays we often hear howls 
when the Church builds a fence 
around its most valuable asset — 
the immortal souls of men! 

The history of the Catholic 
Church as a fence-builder goes 
back to the first century, and she 
learned the trade from the Divine 
Expert. Thousands of years be- 
fore the Son of God founded the 
Church, God the Father summon- 
ed Moses to the top of Mount 
Sinai and thundered down _ the 
Ten Commandments which plainly 
staked out the moral off-limits line. 

To cross that line meant falling 
into God’s disfavor. It still does. 
And unrepentant crossing of the 
line will bring retribution from 


FENCES 


Natural and Supernatural 


Richard Scheiber 


God just as surely as hopping the 
fence into the neighbor's apple 
orchard used to mean a session in 
the woodshed, or even worse, a 
green-apple stomach-ache. 

And with the divine pattern of 
God’s Ten Commandments, the 
Church has been building fences 
ever since the day of her founding. 
True, some of them aren’t attrac- 
tive—but they’re serviceable—and 
necessary. 

For example, there is the Index 
of forbidden books. In America, 
we have the Legion of Decency 
and the National Organization for 
Decent Literature. With no more 
sinister purpose than to safeguard 
faith and morals, these moral 
burglar alarms have long been tar- 
gets of slander—the Index for cen- 
turies, the Legion and the N.O.D. 
L. for a generation. 

It is provoking to hear the mis- 
informed scourge these protective 
walls thrown up by the Church. 
We've never heard these same 
people scream that prison walls 
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should be torn down, and all the 
criminals turned loose. Yet the 
purpose of the two walls—one spir- 
itual, the other physical — is the 
same; to protect the righteous 
from evil-doers. 

Up to now, we've been talking 
about strictly utilitarian walls and 
fences. There are other kinds. 
There are decorative fences, and 
there are fences that are at once 
decorative and protective. Take 
the white picket fences around the 
yard. It keeps the kids out of 
trouble yet adds considerably to 
the appearance of the house. 


By the same token, not all the 
Church’s fences are of the “don’t- 
do-it” negative variety. In fact, 
the only reason the Church had to 
erect things like the Legion of De- 
cency, the N.O.D.L. and the In- 
dex is that she found that her 
children wouldn’t make proper use 
of the tools she gave them to build 
their own spiritual fences. 


Those tools are the Mass and 
the Sacraments. The fence is ac- 
tual grace. The more we use the 
tools, the stronger we build the 
fence, and the more we beautify 
our souls and make them more 
pleasing to God. 

Next time you take the family 
for a drive, take a look along the 
roadside and notice the different 
kinds of fences there. You'll see 
barbed wire fences — and they 
aren't very attractive. Sometimes 
God’s commandments don’t look 
very attractive to us, either—nor 


do the regulations of the Church. 
But just like the barbed wire 
fence, they’re there to protect us. 

While you're driving along, look 
for a large estate, surrounded by 
an imposing wrought iron fence, 
all grown ugh with greenery. 
Think of how that fence gives the 
place a dignified look. 

Then stop and think how 
through the Mass and the Sacra- 
ments we can build a supernatural 
fence of actual grace around our 
souls — to dignify and beautify 
them—and at the same time, pro- 
tect our estate—in heaven. 


What's Wrong? 


If the old customs of families 
eating, playing and praying to- 
gether were renewed there 
would be less juvenile delin- 
quency, Judge Nathan J. Kauf- 
man of Detroit’s Probate Court, 
recently told the University of 
Detroit Human Relations 
Workshop. 


Judge Kaufman said that 
“closer family relations and 
better moral behavior on the 
part of the parents would ease 
the growing pressure of mis- 
guided youths.” 

“Parents have to become ac- 
quainted with their own chil- 
dren,” he commented. “Too 
many are too lazy. They let 
others, teachers and counsel- 
lors, take care of the children 
instead of doing it themselves.” 
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For married persons 


THE DEVOUT LIFE 


Father Albert Roemer 


THE devout life is for everyone, 
whether married or single, 
cleric or lay. Holiness of life is 
not by any means the exclusive 
right or duty of clergy or religious. 
Sanctity is not only possible in the 
married state, but it ought to ex- 
ist as a matter of course. 
Sometimes the erroneous idea 
that holiness destroys marital hap- 
piness finds favor with many. Far 
from it! Holiness, properly under- 
stood, fosters marital happiness. It 
tends to bring marriage back to 
that state of pure bliss which it 
enjoyed when God first instituted 
it. 
Essentially, holiness is 
more than a fervent love of Go 
and neighbor. But the particular 
form that this love takes differs 
according to one’s state in life. It 
is not the same for bishops and 
priests as it is for the laity; not the 
same for a husband or wife as it 
is for a cloistered religious. 
Because this simple truth is not 


understood, well-meaning people 
who rashly pursue a false course 
of piety, bring ridicule on the sin- 
cerely pious efforts of others. 

Thus, if a wife were to follow in 
detail all of the recommendations 
of some of the spiritual books, ex- 
cellent for the cloister but  ill- 
adapted for life in the world, she 
would find herself a pitiful spec- 
tacle for the ridicule of others. 

If a bishop were to follow the 
spiritual practices of hermits, it 
would ill-become him in the ad- 
ministration of a diocese. 

Unfortunately most of the popu- 
lar spiritual books are designed for 
religious. There is even a woeful 
lack of suitable spiritual books 
written for the secular clergy, to 
say nothing of the lack for mar- 
ried couples. As Father Piat, the 
French writer of “The Story of a 
Family,” which is the story of St. 
Therese’s family, put it: 

“The greater number of spiritual 
books exude a monastic perfume. 
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They would feel themselves out of 
place at a married bedside. ‘Is 
marriage,’ to quote the celebrated 
words of Lacordaire, so wittily re- 
called by Pius IX, ‘the snare into 
which every ideal of perfection 
fatally stumbles’?” 


Some of the spiritual books — 
and the preaching which flows 
from them—can be a_ stumbling 
block to holiness in marriage. Ex- 
amples of this are the fervent pass- 
ages about the evil of the world 
and the flesh. Properly under- 
stood, of course, these passages 
enunciate a true spirituality. 
Wrongly understood, they could 
bring about a totally false ascetism 
destructive of marital holiness. 


To be more explicit in regard to 
this example of the world and the 
flesh: Christ warned us to beware 
of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. But he certainly did not 
mean to preach an unhealthy and 
paranoiac withdrawal from the 
world. He meant to convey the 
idea that, while living in the 
world, His followers must not live 
according to the spirit of the false 
tenets of that world. 


Likewise with the flesh. To read 
or hear the frightening denuncia- 
tions of the flesh, often found in 
ascetical books, could easily lead 
those of delicate consciences to de- 
spise even the legitimate pleasures 
of the flesh which are sanctified 
in the married state. This could 
bring about not holiness of life, 
but utterly false consciences which 
are a bane to real sanctity. 


The devout life is nothing more 
than the living up to the demands 
of one’s state in life with the add- 
ed note of joyfulness, promptness, 
and fortitude in the fulfillment of 
duties. Thus people in the world 
cannot withdraw from it, but they 
can challenge its false idealism. 

They can love the world as 
God's creation, but they can hate 
the false creation of man-made 
vanities. People in marriage can 
fly the lustfulness of the flesh, but 
they can thank God for its legiti- 
mate pleasures, for the joy of be- 
ing one in the flesh, and for the 
power of the flesh’s creativeness. 
This is not contrary to holiness of 
life; it is the very means by which 
married people can achieve holi- 
ness. 


Oh, No? 


Some of the harried hus- 
bands in the neighborhood had 
formed a “Henpecked Hus- 
bands Club” which met Satur- 
day afternoons in one of the 
members garages for a little 
beer and poker. The newest 
member was dealing the first 
hand when his wife sailed into 
the garage, collared her spouse 
and, as she shook him, ex- 
claimed, “What do you mean 
by joining this club? You're 
not henpecked.” — Tracks, 
(C.&.0.) 
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HE mantle clock struck the 
quarter-hour. Billy stood, mo- 
tionless, until the last of the sound 
escaped from the room. He re- 
leased his breath in a_half-sob, 
glanced about the room, then hur- 
ried across the floor. 
He really didn’t have to hurry, 
he told himself. Aunt Martha 


A Short Story 
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wouldn’t be back with Uncle 
George for half an hour. His eyes 
flicked to the clock. At least that, 
he assured himself. 

But still his hand trembled as 
it reached for the door of the 
mahogany cabinet. The light 
which filled the room leaped into 
the cabinet and wrapped itself 
around the leather sheath and the 
bone handle reaching from it as 
the door swung wide. Billy’s hand 
closed on the leather and his 
fingers, freckled and just begin- 


ning to lengthen from pre-teen © 
stubbiness, caressed the flat, 
smooth surface as his tongue dart- 
ed out to moisten his lips, dry 
with anticipation. 

Billy’s eyes searched the room 
again. Then they returned to his 
hands, both now clutching the 
knife and its case. His mind savor- 
ed the picture it projected for his 
feelings to see the envy on the 
faces of his friends as he drew 
the knife from the sheath, the 
blade gleaming in its steely 
brightness. 

He was suddenly aware of the 
wetness on his forehead. He 
reached up to wipe away the pers- 
piration with a cold, and he saw, 
bloodless hand. 

He was afraid. 

But why should he be afraid 
now, he asked himself. He hadn’t 
been before, the whole time be- 
fore. He had known he was go- 
ing to take the knife last night 
even while Uncle George was 
showing it to him. 

“Oh yes, Billy,” Uncle George 
had said, “there’s another souve- 
nir I forgot to show you.” And 
after a period of searching he had 
brought out the knife. Looking 
down at it, in Uncle George’s 
hand, Billy knew he had to have 
it, knew he would take it. 

But he hadn’t been afraid. Why 
was he afraid now? 

It wasn’t stealing. Stealing was 
when you took something some- 
one wanted or used. And Uncle 
George didn’t use this knife. 
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Didn’t even want it, really. Why, 
he hadn’t even known where it 
was. He had asked Aunt Martha 
and she had answered, “Oh, that 
knife you brought back from Ger- 
many.” Then she _ had paused, 
thinking. “I believe it’s in the 
mahogany cabinet in the living- 
room. I put it in there because it 
was just gathering dust. You never 
even look at it one year to the 
next.” 

So, it wasn’t really stealing. It 
was putting it to good use when 
it would just lay around and be a 
dust catcher for Aunt Martha. 

And, oh, he wanted it, needed 
it. 

He took another long look at it. 
Then he reached down to snap 
the cabinet door shut and went 
up to his room to begin the 
second step in his plan. 

And he had planned carefully. 
He had started right after Uncle 
George put the knife back in the 
cabinet. And he had planned 
right through dinner, planned so 
hard that Aunt Martha asked him 
if he didn’t feel well because he 
wasn't eating very much. 

And he had planned after go- 
ing to bed, until the house slowly 
lost its night sounds and became 
still and silent in its darkness. He 
would take the knife from the 
cabinet when Aunt Martha went 
to pick up Uncle George at his 
office downtown, leaving him 
alone in the house. Then he 
would take the knife to his room 
and wrap it in his extra trousers 


and place them under all his other 
clothes in the suitcase. His sister 
Kathy would be out of the hos- 
pital in the morning and his 
mother would come by to take 
him home right after breakfast. 
He must remember to be extra 
polite to both Aunt Martha and 
Uncle George and thank them 
very much for allowing him to 
stay with them while Kathy had 
her tonsils out. And he must re- 
member not to be nervous or ex- 
cited when he left. No one must 
become suspicious about the 
treasure hidden in his suitcase. 

Billy had been sitting in the 
livingroom only ten minutes af- 
ter closing his suitcase and push- 
ing it, very carefully, under his 
bed, when the car pulled into the 
driveway. He went out to greet 
them and all three entered the 
house together. Aunt Martha 
stayed in the kitchen to get din- 
ner ready and Uncle George went 
to their room to shower and 
change. 

Dinner was the longest Billy 
ever sat through. Even worse than 
the night before. And Aunt Mar- 
tha worried again all during the 
meal, “Billy, aren’t you hungry?” 
Or, “Billy, don’t you feel well?” 
And he caught, several _ times, 
long looks which passed between 
the two adults. 

Did they know? Could they 
know? 

He tried to eat. Even though 
not the slightest hunger was in 
him, he tried. He could feel the 
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tears very close to coming. And 
his stomach, the whole inside of 
him, felt soft and squirmy. He 
knew that if Aunt Martha asked 
him one more question he 
wouldn't be able to stand it. 

Then Uncle George said, “Now 
Martha, let him alone. He’s just 
a little excited about going home 
tomorrow. That’s all.” Then he 
turned to Billy. “Right Son?” 

Billy answered with a slight 
nod of his head and that ended it. 
The tears went away as far as 
only tears can go and Billy almost 
forgot the uneasiness inside him. 

Even the hour after dinner 
went by pretty fast, the hour Billy 
felt he must stay with them before 
going to his room and away from 
any chance of betraying his 
secret. 

Aunt Martha didn’t even ques- 
tion his going to bed early as she 
had last night when he wanted to 
plan. Instead, she said, “That’s a 
good idea, Billy. Your mother will 
be here early and it’s a long drive 
back home for you.” 

Billy undressed quickly and got 
into bed. Now that he was alone 
he felt the tears returning. And 
the bad feeling in his stomach. 
He couldn’t understand the rea- 
sons for this but he felt that if he 
went to sleep quickly it would 
fade away and then it would be 
morning and he would be gone 
before anything bad could hap- 
pen. 

But sleep would not come. And 
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the tears kept getting closer and 
closer to the top. And the feeling 
inside was getting bigger and big- 
ger all the time. 

The knife! Maybe if he got it 
out and looked at it again. Maybe 
that would help. 


He got out of bed quietly, 
reached under the bed with a 
silence to match that which cloak- 
ed the house, then felt his way in- 
side the suitcase and stood up, the 
knife in his hand. But he felt no 
better. In fact, looking down at it 
in the pale light of the moon 
washing in through his window, 
the tears came unchecked and the 
sobs wracked his body as they 
came from deep inside him to es- 
cape into the hands he now held 
to his face. 


He felt rather than heard some- 
one behind him and knew it was 
his Uncle George when a hand 
came to rest gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Couldn’t go through with it, 
could you, Billy?” came the soft 
question. Billy turned to bury his 
face in the arms now on a level 
with his face. 

“No, Uncle George, no,” he 
sobbed against the broad chest. 
“I wanted it so bad, I wanted...” 

“Sure, I know.” 


“I was afraid to ask. I was 
afraid you wouldn't.” Billy 
couldn’t say anymore because of 
his deep sobbing. 

He felt himself being led to the 
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bed, felt himself being helped un- 
der the covers. 


The voice, still gentle, almost 
whispered. “You can have it, 
Billy. You can take it home with 
you tomorrow.” 


The tears stopped now, as sud- 
denly as they had come. And Billy 
felt tired, oh so very tired. But 
through the dry, lessening sobs, 
he said, quietly but firmly, “No 
Uncle George. I won't take it. I 
don’t want it. It isn’t mine and I 
don’t want it.” 

He was surprised to see Uncle 


George smile. It was a nice smile. 
A kind of proud smile. And Uncle 


George said something Billy heard 
very clearly as the chimes of the 
mantle clock rang out strong and 
vibrant from the livingroom 
downstairs. Uncle George said, 
“Billy, you won’t understand what 
I'm going to say for a long time to 
come but you will remember the 
words.” He paused and the smile 
became even brighter. “You have 
gained more in this room tonight 
than you could ever get from a 
thousand knives.” 

And Uncle George was right. 
He remembered the words, every 
one. But he didn’t even try to 
understand them. Not then. Be- 
cause he was so very sleepy. 


Scream! 


The only language some people seem to understand is the 
loud scream. If this is so, the time has come to scream and to 
scream loudly about the current advertising, especially in the 
announcement of films. It is lurid, sensational, suggestive and 


dishonest. 


To open a newspaper to the movie page is everyday a 
shocking experience. Responsible people are reluctant to allow 
this kind of poison into the family home where it can damage 
the formative minds of the young while disgusting the sensibil- 
ities of their elders. Something must be done about it and 
promptly. The ads are getting bigger, and showing less and 


less restraint. 


This is something the agencies involved can handle them- 
selves if they wish; if they decline they should be warned that 
an aroused public will take strong and effective action. Last 
month the New England Council of Catholic Youth in a special 
resolution called the matter to the attention of the interests 
concerned. The next move is theirs; if they fail to take it, they 
must not be surprised when the screams begin.—The Pilot, 
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“NOT AS THE WORLD GIVES...’ 


Retreat for Brides-to-Be 


Duane Valentry 


MANY of today’s youg brides- 
to-be are preparing for the 
big day ahead by taking a special 
kind of vacation. Alone. Except 
that they will not be alone, but in 
the company of other young 
women like themselves who face 
the future with full hearts. 

What kind of a vacation, one 
might ask, can a girl take at such a 
time? With the million and one 
urgent things that need doing, the 
endless round of activities and, 
most of all, the absorbing prepara- 
tion for the event itself? 

This is a spiritual vacation, of 
forty-eight hours, from all the 

roblems and plans of ordinary 
living, It’s a retreat — and a sur- 
prising number of young women 
are taking the time to discover 
what it really is. They’re finding a 
wonderful sense of peace and in- 
spiration that stays with them 
through the days and years that 
follow. 

Not long ago, in the quiet wall- 
ed garden of the Retreat House in 
sunny Alhambra, California, movie 
actress and then bride-to-be Ann 
Blyth studied quietly and grate- 


fully drank in the calm atmosphere 
around her. Nearby, walking the 
peaceful lanes and enjoying the 
sunwashed patio were other young 
women — a bank employee, a 
Navy nurse, a secretary. Each was 
busy with her own reflections, 
some read prayers from a_ book. 
Everywhere there was the kind of 
serenity most engaged girls long 
for but don’t expect for months. 

Retreats are arranged too for 
many groups and for individuals 
as well. Neither are they only for 
those of the Catholic faith, al- 
though established by the Church 
and usually under the supervision 
of nuns. Others are invited and 
countless numbers of non-Catho- 
lics as well as Catholics take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to 
quietly reflect and to organize 
their thinking along more spiritual 
lines. 

The idea of a retreat especially 
for brides-to-be was instituted in 
1951 with the purpose of en- 
couraging relaxed contemplation 
during the hectic pre-wedding 
days. It has become an annual 
event, and judging by the number 
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of those responding, a much-need- 
ed one in these turbulent times. 

If you're curious and just a lit- 
tle timid about what goes on at a 
retreat, you might check in just 
for fun with some of the girls and 
look over their shoulders. Each 
girl is first of all assigned to a 
private or semi-private room. Each 
is told that an order of silence will 

vail. Con to expectation, 
this isn’t ery even tthe most 
talkative girl to follow, but, as 


many have commented, a “re- 
lief. 

There is a conference with the 
spiritual leader who will preside 
for the weekend and the girls are 
told lights will be out at 9. Early 
next morning the girls are awaken- 
ed by the voices of the nuns sing- 
ing as they make a_ procession 
through the hallways. There is 
time meditation before break- 
fast and afterwards a period of 
consultation with the spiritual 
leader, followed by a filling out of 
the morning hours until luncheon 
with quiet walks in the garden, 
basking in the sunshine, and 
thoughtful silence. 

To most guests at a retreat the 
weekend goes all too quickly. 
Each emerges refreshed and re- 
laxed. Many who come with prob- 
lems on their minds and anxious 
hearts find their questions answer- 
ed, their worries soothed. One 
young woman who had had seri- 
ous doubts about her coming 
marriage wrote back later to say 
that had found a peace of 


mind that had miraculously un- 
raveled her nerves, and her prob- 
lem. 


Price of a retreat would scarce- 
ly be called prohibitive, no matter 
how many calls upon her purse 
the bride-elect may have. Usually 
between ten and fifteen dollars, 
lodging is a pleasant, immaculate 
room with vases of flowers by the 
bed. Meals are home-cooked and 
excellent. A rest hour at one 
o'clock each day permits the girls 
to smoke and talk with one 
another. This has been the be- 
ginning of many firm friendships. 
furnishings > 
harmonious and conducive to 
peace of mind. A question box is 
posted and troubling questions 
answered by a priest in chapel. 
Stations of the Cross are conduct- 
ed during Holy Hour and blessing 


conferred on wedding and en- 
gagement rings and_ religious 
articles. 

When they go out into the 


troubled world again, with all of 
its cares, most o these fortunate 
young women would not exchange 
the experience of retreat for any- 
thing the outside can offer. Noth- 
ing can take from them the en- 
richment they feel, the kind of en- 
riching that makes for better 
marriages and happier homes. 


If you are a bride-to-be who is 
“half out of her mind” with ex- 
citement, frantic with “things to 
be done,” why not think about 
taking a spiritual vacation your- 
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self? It may make a world of dif- 
ference in the years that lie ahead. 
Certainly the serious business of 
marriage deserves the best kind of 
preparation. Why should this 
preparation be limited to material 
things, to preparing the trousseau, 
learning to cook? Important as 
these may be, they can’t give a 
girl the peace of mind and heart 


that she should have now, of all 
times, as she stands at the door- 
way of the years. 

Perhaps the Bible says it best of 
all: “Peace I leave with you. My 

ce I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, do I give unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” John, 14; 
23-27. 


The Madonna’s Secret 


She wrote no books; she painted no pictures; she thrilled 
no audiences with her eloquence; she inaugurated no great re- 
form. She spent her life in none of the brilliant spheres for 
which many of our girls sigh today. She simply lulled a little 
babe on her breast; she pressed its little face close to her 
mother heart; she went about her household duties there in a 
Nazareth kitchen; she filled her water pitcher at the well, 
lighted her fires, and prepared her frugal meals, unwaited upon, 
unattended by any, save the angels that hovered unseen. Yet, 
through all the ages past, and throughout all ages to come, her 
name is, and will ever remain, the most blessed among women. 


Artists may paint, writers may write, singers may sing, 
right on to the end of time, but none can ever hope to rival in 
unending love and reverence the wife of a humble carpenter of 
Galilee. They are all but as earth’s tiniest candle to heaven’s 
brightest star. Earth’s greatest woman was great by virtue of 
her motherhood. 


A maiden of Judea went up so close to the throne of God; 
she kept the chamber of her heart so pure that the Lord of Hosts 
entered in, and laid upon her breast the Saviour of men. Earth 
has nothing greater than the loving devotion of a woman who is 
pure in heart. We need Marys from Nazareth yet; we need them 
everywhere. Let our girls aspire by all means. Let them be am- 
bitious, but let them not forget amid life’s feverish rush to 
| sit often at the feet of the Master, to learn His touch, to get 


“the Madonna’s secret.”—M. H. in The Standard, of Ireland 
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SOME few years ago, the 

house organ of the company 

for which I worked featured a 

column called “What is your most 

treasured possession?” The pic- 

tures and answers of several com- 
pany employees were published. 

As I read over the answers, I 
noticed that the “most treasured 
possessions” of these people were 
some articles of clothing, some 
antiques, trophies or the like. 
Among those mentioned were a 
great grandmother’s scarf, a lov- 
ing cup, an old bedspread and a 
sense of humor. I studied the 
question and answers and wonder- 
ed how I would have answered 
such a question on the spur of 
the moment under similar circum- 
stances. Would I have said that 
my most treasured possession was 
grandfather's violin, a distant 
relative’s gold, garnet-set bracelet, 
my college education, my good 
health, my fine home and wonder- 
ful parents? 

Perhaps I would have mention- 
ed any one of these and the first 
few would have been in keeping 
with those mentioned in the fea- 
ture column. Any one of the last 
two or three would have been a 
better choice. But then, all the 
“possessions” I mentioned were 
things of this world — material 
things — passing things — things 
that would not be in my possession 
indefinitely. They were things 
which I could not, which I would 
not and which I did not always 
have with me. 


Therefore, my most treasured 
— could not and cannot 
any one of these mentioned. 
My most treasured possession must 
be something bigger, something 
greater than any of these. My most 
treasured possession must be 
something that is ever present 
with me — something that is mine 
every moment of the day, every 
moment of my life. My most 
treasured possession must be 
something that I can take with me 
wherever I go, something that I 
confidently believe is mine at all 
times whether I am momentarily 
conscious of it or not. My most 
treasured possession must be 
something that cannot pass away, 
something that cannot be destroy- 
ed, something that I can take with 
me, even after death. To meet 
these qualifications, then, my most 


Something to be kept 
beyond mortality 


My Most 
Treasured 


Possession 
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treasured possession must be 
something unique. There is only 
one answer to the question “What 
is your most treasured possession?” 
That answer is “My Catholic 
Faith.” 
Something Greater 

My Catholic Faith is a gift of 
God handed down to me through 
my dear mother. A clearer under- 
standing and deeper appreciation 
of my Catholic Faith was fostered 
by the opportunity of a Catholic 
college education provided 7 my 
parents, even though my father 
was not a Catholic at the time. 
Though I have not previously 
thought of my Faith in this light, 
I know now that my Catholic 
Faith has been my most treasured 
— from the moment of my 
aptism to the present time. My 
Catholic Faith can be my most 
treasured possession for the rest 
of my earthly life if I will to keep 
it. My Catholic Faith is the one 
possession I can have ever with 
me regardless of the time or place 
or circumstances in which I live. 

No matter where I travel (ex- 
cept in communistic and pagan 
countries) I can find a Catholic 
Church and a Catholic priest to 
help me guard and hold on to 
this Faith. In communistic and 
pagan countries, the very absence 
of the external signs of the Catho- 
lic Faith make the internal posses- 
sion of such a Faith more manifest 
to each individual, perhaps, than 
it might be under ordinary cir- 


cumstances. 
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My Catholic Faith is my most - 
treasured possession because with 
it, I have everything. Without it, 
I would have nothing. My life 
would be lost. My Catholic Faith 
gives me something on which to 
hold, an end toward which to 
strive, a goal toward which to 
work. My Catholic Faith is the 
central force which makes the dif- 
ference between living a full life 
or merely pulling through an 
existence. It is the hub of the 
wheel of my life, the very heart of 
my whole existence. Yes, without 
it, I have nothing; with it, I thave 
everything. 

A Goal to Seek 


Where can I find the peace that 
I find in receiving absolution in 
the confessional? Where can I find 
the comfort and joy that I find 
when I receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in Holy Communion? Where 
can I find the strength and cour- 
age to meet my Maker after death 
that I will find in receiving the 
Last Sacraments? 


Where can I find the daily com- 
forts and consolations that I find 
in a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a novena to the Infant 
Jesus of Prague or a Memorare to 
Mary, the Mother of God? 


Where can I find the resistance 
to temptations that I find in an 
ejaculation for help, an act of con- 
trition or a spiritual communion? 
Where can I find the courage and 
strength to withstand disappoint- 
ments, injuries, trials and sorrows 
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that I find in the acknowledgment will of God shall be the key to 
of and the submission to the will eternal salvation? I find that as- 
' of God? surance in the words of Jesus, 
) Where can I find the assurance “Heaven and earth shall 
. that a complete resignation to the away, but my word shall not pass.” 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 
by 
DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


The difference between the right word and the nearly- 
right word usually is just enough to make your wife cry. 
& 


A good joke is one that you hear at the office and can 
remember it long enough to tell your wife when you come home. 
* 


The secret of getting up on the right side of the bed is to 
be sure and put your bedroom slippers where you can find them 
the night before. 


* * & 


One advantage of having your mother-in-law live with you 
is she can tell you where everything is. 


* * 


The average man feels safe around his own house as long 
as he isn’t keeping his wife in the dark about anything. 
** 


li The average parent never realizes how absurd some of his 
| opinions are until he hears one of the neighbors quoting his son. 
* & 
— Most pediatricians will admit that nothing hurts their busi- 
i ness more than the arrival of a second child in a family. 
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A Very Neat 


Josephine M. Torell 


Reprinted from Friar* 


ONCE upon a time there was a 
house—a beautiful, tidy house. 
Its window panes were never 


, smudged with sticky finger prints: 


its furniture never sagged from 
bouncing: its chair-rungs peeled 
no paint prematurely. Peanut but- 
ter sandwiches were not in con- 
stant making, milk-rimmed glasses 
were never found in unexpected 
corners. Magazines lay in orderly 
array on tables, and never looked 
dog-eared. Meals were always or- 
derly, decorous affairs; plates 
didn’t rattle; everyone didn’t try 
to talk at once. 

Doors never banged in_ this 
house, nor did the radio blare, nor 
were there shouts and wild laugh- 
ter, nor twenty million screams of 
“MOTH-ER!” in a single day. Oh, 
it was such a quiet, such a well- 
ordered house. Not a bang, not 
a shout, not a pin out of place, 
not a single crumb on the floor. 


*Franciscan Monthly, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 


House 


Even one fly in this house would 
have been unheard of, a horror 
not to be endured. There might 
have been a dog—an expensive 
dog; only the best, you under- 
stand, would have been suitable. 

Social engagements never hing- 
ed upon the availability of baby- 
sitters. Nights’ sleeps were never 
interrupted by teething spells, nor 
croup, nor colic. There was never 
a shortage of time—the days were 
always long enough—and the eve- 
nings—and the nights. (If any- 
thing, time seemed to drag a bit.) 
But of course one could pass it, 
or kill it, somehow — canasta, or 
gossip, or cocktail parties. 

Once upon a time there was 
such a house—beautiful, well-ap- 
pointed, quiet. No bangs, no 
scratches, no anything out of 
place. Every towel immaculate, 
folded. 

But it was not a home with 
children in it. It was just a house 
with neatness everywhere. 
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NEW BOOKS 


of special interest to parents 


Sex Character Education, by J. 
A. O’Brien. Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana. $1.50. 

For many years parents have 
kept an unwholesome silence on 
the subject of sex education. Em- 
barrassment, unfamiliarity with 
the terminology, and a false mod- 
esty have combined to create a 
situation wherein youngsters ac- 
quire the attitude that somehow 
sex is nasty, shameful, and un- 
healthy. Consequently, children 
shy away from asking questions of 
their parents, and turn instead to 
obscene literature, street-corner 
companions, and bad movies. 

Father O’Brien, through his 
contacts with thousands of young- 
sters, became painfully aware of 
their problem in this respect. He 
realized that, in our sex-saturated 
atmosphere of today, the’ silence 
of parents constitutes an almost 
criminal neglect. He discovered 
further that, although many par- 
ents realize their obligation in this 
respect, they hesitate to impart sex 
instruction to their children be- 
cause they do not know how to go 
about it. Consequently, Father 
O'Brien organized this book. 

This book should help parents 
to realize the seriousness of their 


obligation of giving sex instruction 
to their children. It clarifies meth- 
ods and approaches. It imparts 
much useful information. It ap- 
proaches the subject from the 
physical and utilitarian as well as 
the spiritual aspects. ° 

Sex Character Education is rec- 
ommended to parents, teachers, 
pastors and social workers. It may 
also be read by adolescent boys 
and girls in the older age bracket. 

The Mother the Heart of the 
Home, edited by E. J. Schmiedel- 
er, O.S.B. Grail Publications, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. $2.00. 

The discussions of the twenty- 
second annual convention of the 
National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life have been edited by 
Father Schmiedeler, the Director 
of the Family Life Bureau. The 
majority of the conferences deal 
with the vital importance of the 
mother in relation to her children 
and the home. 

Due to false educational philos- 
ophies, some modern mothers are 
confused as to exactly what pat- 
tern of living God expects them 
to follow. Other mothers wonder 
whether they should work to give 
their children better educational 
opportunities. Still others feel 
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that womanhood itself entails in- 


feriority. 


These conferences given by 
Bishops, psychologists, _ Sisters, 
mothers, sociologists and other 


such experts clarify many such 
confusing problems in the light of 
Christianity. A correct under- 
standing of the ideals of family 
life and of the supernatural means 
of fulfilling God’s Will in the fam- 
ily vocation can be acquired from 
a careful study of this book. 


Budgeting, the art of buyman- 
ship, and family security through 
life insurance are some of the 
more earthy family problems con- 
sidered in various chapters. 


This book would be useful both 
to fathers and mothers, but the 
most benefit will probably be de- 
rived by the Catholic mothers of 
America. 


Love for a Lifetime, by Fathers 
Edward and Paul Hayes. Society 
of St. Paul, 2187 Victory Blvd., 
Staten Island 14, N.Y. $2.50. 


This guidebook for those whom 
God has called to the married 
state is written by two parish 
— who are brothers, and who 
ave gained a wide experience in 
various assignments. The authors 
have been aided, in their prepara- 
tion of this book, by a Catholic 
mother, a wife, and teen-agers, 
each of whom contributed one 
chapter. Parents can purchase a 
copy for themselves, and allow 
adolescent boys and girls to read 
it too. 
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Guide to Dating, by Joyce Jack- - 
son. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


The book is as _ beautifully 
bound as it is useful. Any girl 
would love to own this white and 
gold creation, even if it did not 
contain all the helpful hints with 
which it is packed. Teen-age 
dating problems are generally con- 
sidered in an honest, frank, sen- 
sible manner. The treatment of 
good-night kissing and teen-age 
drinking may not be entirely sat- 
isfactory. Parents can offer sup- 
plementary helps in this respect. 


Young girls need the kind of in- 
formation given by Joyce Jackson. 
If they don’t get it from an older 
sister, they will welcome the 
Guide. 


Pierre Toussaint, by Arthur and 
Elizabeth Sheehan. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York, N.Y. $3.50. 

This inspiring biography of a 
humble, unassuming Negro slave 
must be read to be appreciated. 
Pierre Toussaint saved from hun- 
ger and want the mistress who 
owned him. He willingly sacri- 
ficed his liberty that she might be 
free from poverty. Only when she 
died did he feel free to marry. His 
generosity, devotion and spirit of 
sacrifice were noticed even in 
pre-Lincoln America. The story 
of Pierre’s life should help to 
break completely our unfortunate 
color distinction. Few white men 
have risen to the heights attained 
by this black boy from Haiti. 
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The 
Family 
Apostolate 


Love to Mothers — Better news 
from India: A group of Catholic 
children here presented “testa- 
ments of love” to their mothers on 
the occasion of Catholic Mothers’ 
Day. They pledged them loyalty, 
devotion and respect. The chil- 
dren also prayed for God’s bless- 
ings on their mothers so that their 
families may be fashioned on the 
model of the Holy Family of Naz- 
areth. 

Family Council — A National 
Family Council to protect the fam- 
ily has been founded at the Hague 
at the instigation of the Catholic 
Parents’ Organization of the Neth- 
erlands. 

The new council will be headed 
by Dr. Joseph De Boer, a Catholic. 
It will have seventeen members, 
five Catholics, five Protestants, 
one Jew and six from organiza- 
tions not related to religion. All 
will be experts in family matters. 


The council was established by 


the National Committee for Fam- 
ily Affairs, which was itself set up 
this February by Minister of Social 
Welfare, F. J. van Thiel. 

Ordination a Family Affair —It 
was really a family affair for Fath- 
er Nestor B. Windolph, O.F.M. 
when he was ordained at St. 
Aloysius Church. The young Fran- 
ciscan was assisted by his four 
brothers—all members of the same 
order. And his five Sisters—all 
nuns—sat in the congregation with 
his mother, 

The four Windolph brothers 
are: Fathers Agatho, Cleveland, 
O.; Job, Notre Dame, Ind.; and 
Michael and Raphael, both of 
Teutopolis, Ill. 


Their sisters are: Sisters Mary 
Rita, Greeley, Colo.; Mary Ber- 
nard, Chicago, Ill.; Mary Oscaris, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Mary 
Agneda, Sioux City, Ia.; Mary 
Monica, Kearney, Neb., and Mary 
Luke, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mixed Marriages Vs. The Ideal 
—Mixed marriages are undesirable, 
according to a Georgetown Uni- 
versity professor, “just because 
they do not and cannot measure 
up to the ideal of what a Christian 
marriage ought to be.” Father L. 
C. McHugh, S.J., said on the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men’s 
ABC radio network show, “The 
Christian In Action,” that “the 
Mother Church of Christendom is 
not just a cantankerous old busy- 
body” in her attitude toward mix- 
ed marriage. Explaining that 
“marriage was intended by God 
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to be an image or symbol of the 
perfect union between Christ and 
His Bride, the Church,” Father 
McHugh declared: 


“It is just at this point that the 
theologian begins to frown on the 
idea of a marriage between a 
Catholic and one who is not of our 
Faith. Such a marriage simply 
cannot be a good image of the 
union of Christ and the Church. 
Why not? Because in such a mar- 
riage there cannot exist a perfect 
oneness of mind and heart. How 
could there be such a oneness, 
when both parties differ in their 
very concept of religion, which 
the Catholic Church regards as 
the absolutely most important con- 
cern in life?” 


Aside from the theological as- 

t, Father McHugh said, “even 
rom the viewpoint of common 
sense and human experience, mix- 
ed marriages have ‘two _ strikes 
against them’ from the start.” He 
continued: 


“Consider the matter of divorce. 
All Catholics must believe that di- 
vorce is absolutely forbidden by 
God. Most Protestants think that 
divorce is sometimes permissible. 
Thus, when Catholic weds non- 
Catholic, there is a great split be- 
tween them regarding the very na- 
ture of the contract .. . 

“Or think for a moment of the 
matter of artificially restricting the 
growth of the family. Catholics 
condemn birth control as entirely 
contrary to the law of God. But 
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few indeed are the non-Catholics 
who regard contraception as a 
serious matter of conscience. 
agine then what a fruitful cause 
of conflict lurks in the field of 
sex morality, whenever there is a 
mixed marriage. Here we do not 
deal with a remote threat, like di- 
vorce. 


“Rather we are straddling a 
mighy chasm between different 
moral standards affecting the ex- 
ercise of marital rights. The Cath- 
olic cannot yield his ground with- 
out sacrificing his conscience and 
living under a cloud of guilt. The 
non-Catholic, on the other hand, 
strongly resents the thought that 
the code of an alien religion 
should dictate his conduct in the 
— intimate features of his home 

e. 


Tremblay’s Record — The 
French-Canadian woman who 
made medical history last year 
when she gave birth to her sixth 
set of twins was delivered of a 
seven pound fourteen ounce boy 
at St. Joseph D’Alma, Quebec, 
June 20. 


The baby is the heaviest of the 
14 children Mrs. Paul Emile 


Tremblay, 32, has had _ in 
nine years of married life. 
Mrs. Tremblay became fam- 


ous with the twins born Janu- 
ary 4, 1954, and —— cases 
in which women have borne a 
larger number of twins have been 
recorded, none were in such close 
succession, and in such a_ short 
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period, ee medical jour- 
nals. She holds the record in 
Canadian history, and odds of her 
having the sixth set last year were 
figured at about one chance in 
seven billion. 


The family was showered with 
gifts of food and money last year 
when it was learned that Paul, 31, 
had been without work for some 
time. 

Vocations’ Record —The silver 
anniversary of the profession of 
four religious in Gap De La Made- 
leine, Quebec called attention to 
the fact that their four families 
have contributed 23 vocations to 
the Church in Canada. The four 
religious—all Oblates of Mary Im- 
maculate—are Brothers Romeo Al- 
lie, Maurice Schnupp, Adrien Cou- 
lombe, and Edmond Desrochers. 


The Allie Family has two priests 
and two brothers in the Oblates, 
one diocesan priest, and three re- 
ligious of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary. Brother Desrochers 
has one brother a priest and five 
sisters who are nuns. Five sisters 
of Brother Schnupp are Grey Sis- 
ters of the Cross of Ottawa, and 
one Sister of Brother Coulombe is 
a Religious. 


Fight on Immorality—The direc- 
torate of the World Union of 
Catholic Women’s Organizations 
was asked to undertake a deter- 
mined fight against immorality as 
it met at Cologne, Germany. The 
call came from His Eminence 
Josef Cardinal Frings, Archbishop 
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of Cologne, who spoke during a 
Marian service held by the wo- 
men in the Cologne Cathedral. 
The Cardinal urged the represen- 
tatives of the Catholic women’s 
organizations particularly to guard 
youth against immoral entertain- 
ment in the movies, theater and 
on television. ; 


St. Zita, Patron of Domestics — 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has issued a decree proclaiming 
St. Zita as patroness of domestic 
servants. 


St. Zita was born of humble 
parents in Tuscany in the year 
1218 and at the age of twelve was 
sent into domestic service with a 
family in Lucca. She suffered in- 
tensely from harsh treatment by 
her employers and her fellow ser- 
vants, but with time she succeed- 
ed in winning the esteem of all 
and was eventually given charge 


of the whole household. 


The devotion to this saint was 
first formally authorized by the 
Bishop of Lucca in May, 1278 — 
little more than a month after her 
death. Many miracles were work- 
ed through her intercession. Her 
relics were transferred to the 
Basilica of St. Fredian in Lucca, 
where they still remain in a re- 
markable state of preservation. 


In 1696 Pope Innocent XII gave 
papal approval to her veneration. 
Devotion to her spread rapidly to 
all parts of Italy and many coun- 
tries in Europe, and also across 
the Atlantic. 
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Learn these effective, proved 
methods to win converts! 


Not one but many experts 
share their best methods 
to bring souls to Christ 


Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


Designed for the laity and relig- 
ious alike, this new 246-page vol- 
ume shows how every Catholic man 
and woman can win at least one con- 
vert for Christ each year. 


Never before have so many arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests and laymen 
pooled their efforts in one book on 
the convert apostolate — 27 contributors in all! Each shares his 
most convincing device, technique, method and suggestions to bring 
the truths of Christ to the hundred million churchless people through- 
out the English-speaking world. 


Every one of the 29 chapters is filled with warm, human per- 
sonal accounts and forceful, convincing tips for laymen and religious 
alike. You’re bound to enjoy and profit by reading this new book 
now—and referring to it for years to come. Order your copy now 
and extra copies for special friends and convert-prospects. 

Paper-bound—$1.00 per copy postpaid 
5 or more, 90c each postpaid 100 copies, 65c each, plus postage 
Cloth Edition — $2.50 each, postpaid 
Ideal companion books for the lay apostolate 


What's The Truth About Catholics? 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (280 pages) $1.25 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson 
by Archbishop Noll & Father Fallon (227 pages) $1.00 
Everything To Gain 
by Rev. Richard Ginder (270 pages) $1.25 
The Faith Of Millions 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (498 pages) $1.75 
Paths To Christ 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (255 pages) $1.50 


All Six Books For Only $7.00 Postpaid! 


Regular Book List price totals $7.75 


Order from the Book Department 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR Huntington, Indiana 
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Popular Discussion Club Texts 


and valuable reference manuals 


NEW! 


Aids for Discussion Clubs 
How to organize and conduct them 


This new booklet will help you start 
ind develop a discussion club to make 
nembers more informed and better 
able to know and explain their faith. 
Excellent tips for recruiting new 
members, choosing a theme, social 
hours, and meeting programs. Filled 
with workable, proved ideas. A long 
needed booklet—and available now! 


FREE COPY with each order for 


One Copy 5 or More 25 or More 
Postpaid Each ppd. Each FOB 


Popular Explanation of the Four Gospels ..2.25 2.00 1.25 


Witnesses to the World 15 65c 40c 
Religion and Life (Vol. 1, 2) .........000000000... 1.25 1.00 75¢ 
Religion and Life (Vol. 3) ...........................--. 85 75¢ 35¢ 
Religion and Life (Vol. 4) 2.00 1.25 -1.15 
(Set of Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4, $4.50) 
Everything To Gain 1.25 1.00 60c 
Christian Marriage 16c 
What the Mass Means 35 30c lic 
A Catechism on Birth Control ........................ -20 15c 12c 
Catechism on the School Problem ................ 15 10c 8i2c 
Biblical Questions (Vols. 1 through 8) ........ 40 35c 21c 
Modern Questions 15 65c 30c 


(15 chapters specially prepared for a semester’s discussion club course, 160 pp.) 


Our Sunday Visitor 


Modern Questions 25 20c 13%c 
(Specify Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) 


The Faith of Millions 1.75 1.50 15¢ 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson .................... 1.00 80c 49c 
The Life of Jesus .00 90c 48c 
The Modern Social and Economic Order ...... 1.25 1.10 16c 
The Church in United States History ........ 15 65c 36c 
Marriage and The Catholic Church ................ 20 15c 12c 
Making The Catholic Church Easy to Know _ .30 25¢ 15%e 
Truths Men Live By (Cloth only) ................ 4.50 

Sharing The Faith 1.00 90c 65c 


Order from the Book Department, 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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